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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 
BY GgZNERAL ROBERT H. LYTLE 
I am dying, Egypt, dying; 
Ebbs the crimson life-tide fast, 
And the dark Plutonian shadows 
Gather on the evening blast. 
Let thine arm, oh Queen, support me, 
Hush thy sobs and bow thine ear; 
Hearken to the great heart secrets 
Thou, and thou alone, must hear. 


Though my scarred and veteran legions 
‘Rear their eagles high no more, 

And my wrecked and scattered galleys 
Strew dark Actium’s fatal shore — 

Tho’ no glittering guards surround me, 
Prompt to do their master’s will, 

I must perish like a Roman — 
Die the death, Triumvir still. 


Let not Cassar’s servile minions 
Mock the lion thus laid low; 

*Twas no foeman’s hand that felled him — 
*T was his own that dealt the blow; 

Here, then, pillowed on thy bosom, 

; Ere yon star shall lose its ray, 

Him, who, drunk with thy caresses, 

Madly threw the world away. 


Should the base, plebeian rabble 
Dare assail my fame at Rome, 

Where the noble spouse Octavia, 
Weeps within her widowed home. 

Seek her! Say the gods have told me, 
Altars, angel’s circling wings, 

That her blood, with mine commingled, 
Yet shall mount the throne of kings. 


As for thee, star-eyed Egyptian, 
Glorious sorceress of the Nile! 

Light the path to Stygian horrors 
With the splendour of thy smile; 

Give to Cassar crowns and arches — 
Let his brow the laurel twine; 

I can scorn all Cxsar’s triumphs, 
Triumphing in love like thine. 


I am dying, Egypt, dying, 
Hark! the insulting foeman’s cry! 
They are coming! Quick — my falchion! 
Let me face them ere I die. 
Ab, no more amid the battle 
Shall my voice exulting swell! 
Isis and Osiris guard thee — 
Cleopatra — Rome — farewell! 


From The Evening Post. 
HORSE AND RIDER. 
(FROM THE FRENCH OF GUSTAVE NADAUD.] 
My foot I have put in the stirrup, 
Go quickly, my fleetest of steeds, 
Thy master’s best will and intentions 
Are weak as the quivering reeds! 
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No matter what highway thou takest, 
The better the farthest that leads. 


She thought that she held me in bondage, 
So smiling — that little blonde girl! 

Fly! fly thee, away from the siren — 
As back my defiance I hurl! 

Put the long weary marches between us, 
Else I yield to her fluttering curl! 


Every day I have ridden so gaily 

To meet but her laughter and scorn, 
Take care! — thou art finding the pathway 

That leads ’neath the blossoming thorn! 
Thou knowest it weli — but avoid it, 

Go seek we a desert forlorn. 


Her cheek like the palest wild roses, 
Her voice like the wave on the shore, 

Those eyes like the Heaven above us! 
False gods! whom in vain I adore! — 

Such love songs my fancies are singing 
Go quickly, my steed,-I implore! 


My soul is resuming its courage; 

Brave horse! thou hast gallantly sped. 
Anathemas fly from me freely, 

But my heart is as heavy as lead, 
My lins, which I laden with curses, 

But whisper ‘‘ I love her,”’ instead! 


Ah! beauty, capricious and cruel, 
Disdainful, yet keeping from me 

The power to love others as truly 
As now [ am sighing for thee! 

If but we had hearts without feeling, 
How easy a lifetime would be! 


My steed! mend thy faltering paces, 
Each evening she watches alone; 

Thou must run from these dangerous places 
Where the nightingale utters her moan. 

A tear may drop down on thy fetlock — 
Why lingerest thou like a drone? 


Thou seest the lane ’neath the branches 
Where the sunbeams but enter and die? 

Ha! there is the turf gemmed with daisies, 
And the road we attempted to fly! 

Oh! feeblest of horses and riders, 
Who cannot get lest if they try! 


But on! we must on with our journey, 
Ah, no! wait a moment, and see, 
Perhaps the white hand at the window 
Is waving a signal to me: 
We must make our adieus, my brave courser, 
To-morrow our journey shall be! 
M. E. W. 3. 
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From The Edinburgh Review. 
THE WORKS OF THACKERAY.* 


Tue pure humourist is one of the rarest 
of literary characters. His nature is not 
content with detecting foibles, nor his pen 
with pointing them out for derision; his 
purpose is infinitely higher and nobler. 
The humourist must have emotions, nerves, 
sensibilities, and that marvellous sympa- 
thy with human nature which enables him 
to change places at will with other mem- 
bers of his species. Humour does not pro- 
duce the sneer of Voltaire; it rather smiles 
through the tear of Montaigne. “True 
humour,” it has been wisely said, “ springs 
not more from the head than from the 
heart; it is not contempt. its essence is 
love ; it issues not in laughter, but in still 
smiles, which lie far deeper. It is a sort 
of inverse sublimity ; exalting as it were 
into our affections what is below us, while 
sublimity draws down into our affections 
what is above us. It is, in fact, the bloom 
and perfume, the purest effluence of a 
deep, fine, and loving nature.” Without 
humour, society would exist in Icelandic 
snows: wit, like the winter sun, might 
glint upon the icebergs, but they would 
not be plastic in his glance — calm, lofty, 
and cold they must remain. But humour 
is the summer heat that generates while it 
smiles —the power which touches dead 
things and revivifies them with its gener- 
ous warmth and geniality. Wit engages 
and amuses the individual intellect; hu- 
mour knits hearts together; is, in truth, 
in a broad sense, that “touch of nature 
which makes the whole world kin.” Now 
the world may be regarded as being com- 
posed of three classes, viz., those of us who 
laugh, those with whom we laugh, and 
those at whom we laugh; and the tender- 
est solicitude is experienced by each unit 
of humanity lest, through some fortuitous 
circumstances, he should irretrievably find 
himself a denizen of the last-named class. 
To some of the first class is given the 
power of directing the laughter of others, 


* 1. The Works of William Makepeace Thackeray. 
{n twelve volumes (Popular Edition). London: 
1871-72. 

2. Illustrated Library Edition of the Works of 
W. M. Th.ckeray. In twenty-two volumes. Lon- 
don. 
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and this power is current as wit; when to 
the faculty of originating ridicule is added 
the power of concentrating pity or pathos 
upon the subject, this may be styled hu- 
mour. But the irony must be subjugated 
to the feeling. The heart must love while 
the countenance may smile. It will, then, 
be perceived, in view of these distinctions, 
how the humourist may assert a claim in 
all great and essential things superior to 
that which can be advanced by the 
wit. Humourists are the salt of the na- 
tional intellectual life. England, who 
occasionally claims a questionable supe- 
riority in some respects over other nations, 
may, in the growth of genuine humour, be 
allowed the pre-eminence, Germany ap- 
proaching her perhaps in the nearest de- 
gree. What other literature, since the 
days of E:izabeth, can show such a roll of 
humourists as that which is inscribed with 
the names (among others) of Richardson, 
Addison, Steele, Prior, Gay, Smollett, 
Fielding, Sterne, and Goldsmith? Yet 
after the closing names of this galaxy a 
dearth was witnessed like that which im- 
mediately preceded their advent. It ap- 
pears as though the soil of literature, hav- 
ing grown to its utmost capacity the pro- 
duct of humour, demanded time for recu- 
perating its powers. During the past 
thirty or forty years another growth 
sprang up, and Hood, Lamb, and other 
inheritors of the marvellous gift have en- 
riched the world with the perfume of their 
lives and works. Amongst the latest band 
of humourists, however, there is no name 
more remarkable or more justly distin- 
guished than that which is now under con- 
sideration. 

From the operation of various causes, 
the works of Thackeray have not hitherto 
enjoyed a circulation commensurate with 
their intrinsic merits. The sale of the best 
of his writings in his lifetime fell far short 
of the popular demand for the works of 
Scott or Dickens. But their hold on 
society, and the recognition of their per- 
ffanent value and excellence, have gone 
on steadily increasing with each succeed- 
ing year, and very recently a new and 
complete edition of them has been issued, 
which is within the reach of all readers. 


‘| At this period, then, it may be fitting to 
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consider the life’s work of this deepest and 
purest of modern English satirists. 

It was in these pages that the first sub- 
stantial recognition of the genius of the 
author of “Vanity Fair” appeared: a 
quarter of a century has elapsed since 
then; but in the short period between 
that epoch in his career and his death, a 
rapid succession of brilliant works issued 
from his pen —a pen facile to charm, to 
instruct, and to reprove. These works 
have fully justified the terms of praise in 
which we referred to his first great fiction. 
Yet it would be difficult to name a writer 
of fiction of equal excellence who had so 
little of the inventive and imaginative 
faculty. Keenness of observation and a 
nice appreciation of character supplied 
hin with all the materials of his creations. 
He wrote from the experience of life, and 
the foibles of mankind which he satirized 
were those that had fallen under his no- 
tice in the vicissitudes of his own career, 
or might sometimes be traced in the re- 
cesses of his own disposition. The key, 
therefore, to ‘Thackeray’s works is to be 
found in his life; and few literary biogra- 
phies would be more interesting, if it were 
written with a just and discriminating pen. 
We would venture to suggest to his ac- 
complished daughter, who has shown by 
her own writings that some at least of his 
gifts have descended to her by inheritance, 
that she should untertake a task which no 
one else can fulfill with so natural and 
” delicate a feeling of her father’s genius. 
Probably it might already have been at- 
tempted, but for the extreme repugnance 
of Thackeray himself to allow his own per- 
son to be brought before the world, or to 
suffer the sanctity of private correspond- 
ence to be invaded. Nobody wrote more 
amusing letters; but he wrote them not 
for the public. As it is, even his birth 
and descent have not been correctly stated 
in the current works of the day. His 
great grandfather was in the Church, once 
Master of Harrow, and afterwards an 
Archdeacon. He had seven sons, one of 
whom, also named William Makepeace 
Thackeray, entered the Civil Service of 
India, became a Member of Council, 





and sat at the Board with Warren Hast- 
ings, some of whose minutes he signed.' 
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The son of this gentleman, and the father 
of our novelist, was Richmond Thackeray, 
also a Civil servant, who died in 1816 at 
the early age of thirty. Thackeray him- 
self was born at Calcutta, in 1811, and 
was seut to England when he was seven 
years old. On the voyage home the ves- 
sel touched at St. Helena, where the child 
saw Napoleon Bonaparte. The black ser- 
vant who attended him attributed to the 
ex-Emperor the most ravenous propensi- 
ties. “ He eats,” said the sable exaggera- 
tor, “three sheep every day, and all the 
children he can lay hands on.” The joke 
figured years afterwards in one of Thack- 
eray’s sketches. This early connexion 
with India left its mark in his memory, 
and the pleasant allusions to the great 
Ramchunder and the Bundelcund bank 
were suggested by the traditions of his 
own infancy. He inherited from his fath- 
er (who died when he was five years old) a 
considerable fortune, part of which had for- 
tunately been settled on his mother, who 
was re-married to Major Carmichael Smyth. 
The remainder was left at his own disposal, 
and rendered him an object of envy and 
admiration to his less fortunate contempo- 
raries. The boy was sent to the Charter- 
house, where he remained for some years; 
and here again the reader familiar with his 
works may trace a multitude of allusions 
to his school-days under Dr. Russel, then 
the master of that school. About the 
year 1828 he went upto Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he was the friend and 
contemporary of Tennyson, Venables, 
Jobn Mitchell Kemble, Charles and Arthur 
Buller, John Sterling, R. Monckton Milnes, 
and of that distinguished set of men, some 
of whom had preceded him by a year or 
two, who formed what was called the So- 
ciety of the Apostles, though he was not 
himself a member of that society. It must 
be confessed that at Cambridge Thacker- 
ary gave no signs of distinguished ability. 
Ile was chiefly known for his inexhausti- 
ble drollery, his love of repartee, and for 
his humourous command of the pencil. 
But his habits were too desultory for him 
to enter the lists of academic competition, 
and, like Arthur Pendennis, he left the 
University without taking a degree. At 
the age of twenty-one he entered upon Lon- 
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don life; he visited Weimar, which he af- 
terwards portrayed as the Court of Pum- 
pernickel; and he was frequently in Paris, 
where his mother resided since her second 
marriage. His fortune and position in so- 
ciety seemed to permit him to indulge his 
tastes and to live as a gentleman at large. 
But the dream was of short duration. 
Within a few months he contracted a 
sleeping partnership which placed his 
property in the hands of a man who 
turned out to be insolvent, and the fortune 
he relied on was lost before he had en- 
joyed it. The act was one of gross im- 
prudence, no doubt, and he suffered bit- 
terly for it; but itis not true, as has some- 
times been supposed, from his lively de- 
scription of scenes of folly and vice, that 
he lost his money by his own personal ex- 
travagance. Thus then he found himself, 
at two or three and twenty, with very re- 
duced means, for he had nothing to live 
on but the allowance his mother and 
grandmother were able to make him; with 
no profession, with desultory tastes and 
habits, and with no definite prospects in 
life before him. His first scheme was to 
turn artist and to cultivate painting in the 
Louvre, for he now resided chiefly with 
his relations in Paris. Butin the art of 
design he was, in truth, no more than an 
accomplished amateur. The drawings 
with which he afterwards illustrated his 
own books are full of expression, humour, 
grace, and feeling; but they want the cor- 
rectness and mastery of the well-trained 
artist. He turned then, with more hope, 
at the age of thirty, to the resources of 
the pén. But it is remarkable that all his 
literary productions of this, his earlier pe- 
riod, were anonymous; and his literary 
efforts, though not wanting in pungency 
and an admirable style, were scattered in 
multifarious publications, and procured 
for him but small profit and no fame. 
These years from thirty to seven-and- 
thirty, which ought to have been the 
brightest, were the most cheerless of his 
existence. He wrote letters in the “ Times” 
under the signature of Manlius Pennialin- 
us. He wrote an article on Lord Brough- 
am in the “ British and Foreign Review,” 
which excited attention. But political 
writing —even political sarcasm — was 
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not his forte; and when politics ceased to 
be a joke, they became to him a bore. 
Amongst other expériments he accepted 
the editorship of a London daily news- 
paper called “The Constitutional and 
Public Ledger” but —like its namesake, 
which had been started and edited, a few 
years before, by another man of great lit- 
erary genius, destined to achieve in after- 
life a more illustrious career —this jour- 
nal lingered for ten months and then ex- 
pired. The foundation of “ Punch” was a 
work after Thackeray’s own heart, and he 
contributed largely to the earlier num- 
bers. But it was not till 1841 that he 
really began to make his mark in litera- 
ture, under the well-known pseudonym of 
Michael Angelo Titmarsh, a name in which 
the dream of the artist still haunted the 
fancy of the humourist. In the midst of 
these perplexities, with that genuine ten- 
derness of feeling which lay at the bottom 
of all his sarcasms, Thackeray fell in love, 
and married a young lady who might have 
sat for the portrait of his own Amelia, but 
who was not better endowed than himself 
with ‘this world’s goods, and much less 
able than himself to battle with adverse 
fortune. But his domestic life was over- 
clouded by a greater calamity than these, 
and the malady of his wife threw a per- 
manent cloud over the best affections of 
his heart, which were thenceforward de- 
voted to his children alone. Such was the 
school in which the genius of Thackeray 
was educated. It was not imaginative ; 
it was not spontaneous; it was the result 
of a hard and varied experience of life and 
the world. It left him somewhat prone 
to exaggerate the follies and baseness of 
mankind, but it never froze or extinguished 
his love and sympathy for justice, tender- 
ness and truth. In 1847, when he was 
six-and-thirty years of age, he braced 
himself up, for the first time, for a great 
and continuous literary effort, and he 
came before the world, which hitherto 
had known him only asa writer of jests 
and magazine articles, as the author of 
“Vanity Fair.” His style, which was the 
result of the most careful and fastidious 
study, had now atthined a high degree of 
perfection. In the comparison which was 
naturally drawn between himself and 
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Dickens, then in the heyday of popularity, 
it was obvious that in the command of the 
English language Thackeray was incom- 
parably the master. His style was to 
the style of Dickens what marble is to 
clay; and although he never attained to 
the successful vogue of his contemporary, 
in his lifetime, it was evident to the criti- 
cal eye that the writings of Thackeray 
had in them that which no time could 
dim or obliterate. 

With this novel, then, so surprising in its 
frankness and in its knowledge of human 
nature, commenced a career which could 
know no repression. Amine of gold had 
been struck, and the nuggets were cast up 
freely by the hands of the hard and honest 
worker. In the writing of books admired 
by every hater of pretence, and the delivery 
of lectures which were as new in their 
style and treatment as his novels, the rest 
of the life of Thackeray passed away. The 
last fifteen years of it were years of success, 
celebrity, and comparative affluence. He 
had attained a commanding position in lit- 
erature and in society, though it must be 
acknowledged that except in a very small 
circle of intimate friends, he rarely put 
forth any brilliant social qualities. How 
he impaled snobbery in “ Punch ”’ and gave 
a new impetus to serial literature by his 
editorship of the “ Cornhill Magazine,” are 
facts too widely disseminated to be dilated 
upon. A most goodnatured editor, con- 
scientious as well as kind, was Thackeray ; 
but the work was not to his taste, and after 
a.short period he relinquished it at a large 
pecuniary sacrifice. To that terrible per- 
son, the owner ofa “ rejected contribution,” 
he was frequently most generous, breaking 
the literary disappointment with the solace 
of a bank-note in many instances. But he 
found it painfully difficult to say “No” 
when it became imperative to reject would- 
be contributors, and fled from the field in 
despair accordingly. To a friend he said 
on one occasion, “ How can I go into society 
with comfort? I dined the other day at 
——’s, and at the table were four gentle- 
men whose masterpieces of literary art I 
had been compelled to decline with thanks.” 
So he informed his readers for the last time 
that he would “not be responsible for re- 
jected communications.” On Christmas 

ve, 1863, came the event which touched 
the heart of Britain with a genuine grief. 
The not altogether uneventful career cf 
one of the truest and best of men was 
closed. When it was known that the au- 
thor of “ Vanity Fair” would charm the 
world no longer by his truthful pictures of 
English life, the grief was what we would 
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always have it be when a leader of the 
people in war, arts. or letters is stricken 
down in battle— deep, general, and sin- 
cere. 

Postponing for the moment a considera- 
tion of what we conceive to be the leading 
characteristics of Thackeray’s genius, a 
certain measure of insight into the author's 
mind may be gained by a glance at his 
works — premising that they are not taken 
in strict chronological order. First, with 
regard to his more important novels. The 
key with which he opened the door of fame 
was undoubtedly “ Vanity Fair.” Though 
other writings of a less ambitious nature 
had previously come from his pen, until 
the production of this book there was no 
evidence that Thackeray would ever as- 
sume the high position in letters now unan- 
imously awarded to him. But here, at 
any rate, was demonstrative proof that a 
new star had arisen. And yet general as 
was this belief no intelligible grounds 
were for a time assigned for it. The nov- 
elist himself always regarded his first work 
as his best; though we think that in this 
respect he has followed the example of 
Milton and other celebrated authors, and 
chosen as his favourite that which is not 
absolutely the best, though it may be equal 
to any which succeeded it. Probably the 
book was one round whose pages a halo 
had been thrown by various personal cir- 
cumstances. But the famous yellow cov- 
ers in which the “ Novel without a Hero” 
originally appeared were not at first sought 
after with much avidity. Soon, however, 
it became known that a new delineator of 
life was at work in society, and one whose 
pen was as keen as the dissecting knife of 
the surgeon. An author had sprung up who 
dared to shame society by a strong and 
manly scorn, and by proclaiming that it 
ought to loathe itself in dust and ashes. 
The world was not unwilling to read tho 
reflection of its foibles and its vices mir- 
rored with so much wit, originality, and 

enius. How accoant otherwise for the 
avour which the work subsequently at- 
tained, when it lacked as a novel many of 
those characteristics for which novels aro 
most eagerly read? To the initial diffi- 
culty of a story without a hero, the writer 
had voluntarily added that of a lack of 
consecutiveness and completeness. It was 
probably begun by the author not only 
without a hero, but without a plot. We 
doubt whether any of his novels were 
written onaplan. . Some of them evidently 
turned under his pen into something quite 
different from what he had originally in- 
tended. His mode of narrative consists in © 














a series of pictures after the manner of 
Hogarth, but their populagity sufficiently 
attested their accuracy. ere is no one 
character in “ Vanj air” which can be 
deemed perfectly satisfactory — not that 
the public always cares for that, preferring 
sometimes the most thoroughpaced villany 
(viewing authorship as a question of art) 
to the most superlative virtue. “Becky 
Sharp, the unprincipled governess, has 
been as unduly detested as Amelia Sedley 
has been too lavishly praised.” There is 
nothing in the earlier chapters to prove 
that Becky Sharp was naturally and en- 
tirely unprincipled and unscrupulous, and 
it was evidently the intention of the author 
to show that society might justly assume a 
great portion of the responsibility for the 
atter-development of those qualities. With 
certain ground to work upon, and given 
conditions’as adjuncts, the influence of so- 
ciety on natures like Becky Sharp’s would 
be to encrust them with selfishness and 
superinduce complete hypocrisy. If hero- 
ine there be in the novel it is this clever 
adventuress, and except on some half-dozen 
occasions it is scarcely possible to avoid a 
pity reg to contempt for the char- 
acter of Amelia Sedley, who is intended to 
personify the good element an author gen- 
erally casts about to discover in concocting 
a story. Captain Dobbin is overdrawn, 
and one is well-nigh tempted to wish that 
he had a little less virtue and a little more 
selfishness. While we love him he has a 
tendency’to make us angry. The most 
masterly touches in the volume are those 
in which the portraits of the Marquis of 
Steyne andof Sir Pitt Crawley are Bketcti- 
ed. The aristocracy furnish the villains 
and the most contemptible specimens of 
the race, whilst the excellent persons come 
from the ranks of the middle class and the 
poor—their namby-pambyism, however, 
now and then reducing their claims to our 
regard. The author speaks for the most 
part in his own person, and herein lies one 
of the principal reasons for the success of 
the book. We feel the satirist at our el- 
bow; he is not enveloped in thick folds in 
the distance; as we read his trenchant ob- 
servations and withering sarcasms we can 
almost see the glances of seorn or of pity 
which he would assume when engaged in 
his task. Well might the world exclaim 
that this was no novice who thus wrote of 
its meannesses and its glory, its virtues and 
its vices. This novel lifted him at once, 
and justly, into the position of one of the 
ablest writers of subjective fiction. It is 

—— remarxable in connexion with 
’ « Vanity Fair ” to note the extremely litte 
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conversational matter in a tale of this 
great length; another proof that the 
strength of the author lay not in the con- 
ventional groove of the novelist, but io 
those other powers of Thackeray —rar 
observation, an acute penetration of mo 
tives, an abhorrence of sham or pretence 
and an entirely new and genuine humour 

In “ Pendennis,” the next great work by 
Thackeray, there is not only some approach 
to a consecutive plot, but we are inclined 
to think finer drawing of individual char- 
acter than in its predecessor. There is not 
so much brilliancy of writing, but there is 
a considerable advance in the art of the 
novelist. With all the graphic touches 
which took form in the features of Becky 
Sharp, Amelia Sedley, and Captain Dobbia, 
there is nothing in the earlier work to 
compare with the portraits of George War- 
rington, Helen Pendennis, and Laura. The 
hero Arthur is one who succumbs to the 
ordinary temptations of life, and has very 
little attaching to him of that romance ia 
which a hero is generally expected to be 
enshrined. Because it was so natural the 
book was not regarded at first as very suc- 
cessful: nothing could be truer to the 
original than the manner in which Arthur 
Pendennis is sketched, and his love pas- 
sages with Miss Fotheringay, the actress, 
are naively felated; but it was of course 
impossible to become inspired with the 
same feelings towards him as were excited 
by the chivalric heroes of Scott. A man 
who resorts in the morning to a bottle of 
soda water to correct the exuberant spirits 
of the night before is not calculated to 
awaken much personal adoration. He is 
too fallible, and the novel-reading com- 
nounity demands sinless heroes and heroines 
ere it consents to raise them to the lofty 
pedestal accorded to its greatest favour- 
ites. There is no exaggeration in a single 
portrait to be found in “ Pendennis; ” all 
are true; are true to the minutest detail, 
and the author has simply acted as the 
photographer to his clients — he “ nothing 
extenuates or sets down aught in malice.” 
The early follies of Pendennis, and his 
university career — which was chiefly no- 
ticeable for splendid suppers and dealing: 
with money-lenders at a hundred per cent. 
—are described with no sparing pen. 
The case is typical of thousands now, and 


is no credit to the youth of the universi-_., 


ties. “ Only wild oats,” the apologists for 
undergraduate extravagance remind us; 
but there is no natural necessity that this 
particular university crop should be sows ; 
many men, worthy men too, are compelled 
to go through life without the satisfaction 
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of having ruined their friends by their 
follies. he result overtook Pendennis 
which righteously succeeds, we suppose, to 
dissipation and neglect of study. When 
‘he degree examinations came “many of 
his own set who had not half his brains, 
out a little regularity and constancy of 
occupation, took high places in the hon- 
ours or passed with decent credit. And 
‘where in the list was Pen the superb, Pen 
the wit and dandy, Pen the poet and 
orator? Ah, where was Pen the widow’s 
darling and sole pride? Let us hide our 
heads and shut up the page. The lists 
came out; and a dreadful rumour rushed 
through the University that Pendennis of 
Boniface was plucked.” Yet though he 
fled from the University the widow went 
on loving him still, just the same, and little 
Laura hugged to her heart with a secret 
passion the image of the young scape- 
grace. So inexplicable and so devoted is 
the character of woman! ‘The little or- 
= paid the debts of the dashing, clever 
ero. More sketches of society with its 
hollowness and pretence follow this revela- 
tion, and then we find Arthur in the mod- 
ern Babylon soon to become the friend of 
George Warrington, who was destined to 
be his guide, philosopher, and friend. 
The brains of our hero now became of 
service, and in dwelling on his intellectual 
labour Thackeray details the secret his- 
tory of a literary hack, together with the 
story of the establishment of a newspaper 
for “the gentlemen of England,” the pro- 
spectus of which was written by Captain 
Shandon in Fleet Prison. Brilliant in- 
deed were the intellectual Bohemians who 
wrote for that witty and critical journal. 
There are no more interesting or amusing 
sketches in the whole of the author’s nov- 
ela than those relating to this paper, and 
the intimate knowledge displayed in. the 
details of the schemes of rival printers 
and publishers was a part of the author's 
own dearly bought experience. Arthur is 
strangely consoled in his endeavours to 
live by the aid of literature by his uncle 
Major Pendennis, who assures him that 
* poetry and genius, and that sort of thing, 
were devilishly disreputable” in his time. 
But success waits on him, and he can 
afford to smile at the eccentric officer. 
Were it not for the closing pages of “ Pen- 
dennis” we could almost feel angry with 
Thackeray for challenging our inter- 
est in Arthur. But the lesson he had to 





‘teach compensates for all disappointments. 
No stones are to be unnecessarily thrown 
at the erring, and the shadows in Penden- 
‘this’s life-are to teack others how to avoid 
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similar errors. The unworthy often run 
away with the honours. The history of 
Pendennis closes with fruition for the hero, 
while the nobler character, George War- 
rington, suffers disappointment. But then 
the novelist justly observes : — 


‘‘If the best men do not draw the great 
prizes in life, we know that it has been so or- 
dained by the Ordainer of the lottery; we own, 
and see daily, how the false and worthless live 
and prosper, while the good are called away, 
and the dear and young perish untimely. We 
perceive in every man’s life maimed happiness, 
the frequent falling, the bootless endeavour, the 
struggle of right and wrong, in which the 
strong often succumb and the swift fail; we see 
flowers of good blooming in foul places, asin the 
most lofty and splendid fortunes flaws of vice 
and meanness, and stains of evil, and, knowing 
how mean the best of us is, let us give a hand 
of charity to Arthur Pendennis, with all his 
faults and shortcomings, who does not claim to 
be a hero, but only a man and a brother.” 


Passing by temporarily the lectures on 
the Humourists in order to preserve the 
chain of novels unbroken, we come to a 
work which is perhaps the most satisfac- 
tory of all Thackeray’s writings, regarding 
them purely in the light of literary art. 
There are few productions in the world of 
fiction which exhibit the finish of “ Es- 
mond,” for the author has not only drawn 
his characters with unusual skill, but de- 
lighted the reader with repeated bursts 

natural, unaffected eloquence, in lan- 
guage sedulously borrowed from the age 
of Steele and Addison. As regards style, 
indeed, “ Esmond ” is an incredible tour-de- 
force, and is by far the most original of all 
his books. For the first time the author 
transplants us to that age which afterwards 
became of such absorbing interest to him 
that he could not tear himself away from 
it; so imbued was he altogether with the 
literature of the time of Queen Anne and 
George I. that at last he seemed to live in it. 
At his death he had another work in coa- 
templation whose period was fixed in the 
eighteenth century. It is easy even to the 
uninitiated to discover that Thackeray 
wrote this history of Esmond, a colonel in 
the service of Her Majesty Queen Anne, 
thoroughly con amore. He revelled in his 
theme and in the associations it brought 
with it. Genial, witty Dick Steele and 
Mr. Joseph Addison are introduced to us, 
and we see them, along with Esmond, drink- 
ing the Burgundy, which, says Addison, 
“my Lord Halifax sent me.” We are car- 
ried through portions of Marlborough’s 
campaigns, and the spirit blazes with en- 
thusiasm at the pluck which wrought such 
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valiant deeds, and brought undying honour 
on the British arms. The avarice and am- 
bitions of the brilliant Churchill are for- 
gotten as the plans of his consummate gen- 
ius are unravelled. Esmond’s career with 
General Webb is traced with intense in- 
terest, and the scenes become as real to us 
as they undoubtly seemed to the author. 
The plot of the book is not of the happiest 
description, the machinations of the Jacob- 
ites being interwoven largely with the 
thread of the narrative. The hero loves in 
the outset Beatrix Esmond, daughter of a 
viscount, and the devotion he exhibits to 
the idol of his heart and his imagination is 
something extraordinary even in compari- 
son with the loves of other heroes. Beatrix, 
however, was unworthy of it: homage she 
would receive, true passion she seemed inca- 
pable of returning. Self-willed to a degree, 
the noble nature of such a man as Esmond 
-was a sealed book to her. His gravest 
feelings she treated with levity, and at 
length her conduct with the Pretender 
broke the spell, and threw down from its 
lofty pedestal, once and for ever, the idol 
he had set up. Like the marble it was 
beautiful to the eye; like the marble it was 
cold and insensible to the touch. Finally 
Esmond contracts a union with Beatrix’s 
mother, Lady Castlewood, still handsome 
and comparatively young, and who had 
always cherished the memory of Esmond 
as one whom she dearly loved in his youth. 
Her affection for him had never waned. 
The volume closes with their settlement 
on the banks of the Potomac, in a calm and 
serene happiness. The autobiographer, 
in describing their Virginian estate and 
Transatlantic life, says: — “ Our diamonds 
are turned into ploughs and axes for our 
plantations, and into negroes, the happiest 
and merriest, I think, in all this country; 
and the only jewel by which my wife sets 
any. store, and from which she hath never 
parted, is that gold button she took from 
my arm on the day when she visited me jn 
prison, and which she wore ever after, as 
she told me, on the tenderest heart in the 
world.” In reading “ Esmond,” so cleverly 
is the story told, and with such ease and 
truthfulness, that the reader does not stay 
to note what a difficult task the novelist 
has set himself in venturing to deal with a 
lot more than commonly unattractive. 
Thackeray, however, is nowhere the slave 
of a plot; and in sometimes deliberately 
fighting against conventional construction 
and probability, he has proved by his suc- 
cess in enlisting interest and sympathy 
that he wielded the pen of a master. The 
world can forgive its hero for not doing 
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what ninety-nine heroes in a hundred per- 
form, when his history is related with the 
fidelity and ability which distinguish “ Es- 
mond.” There are more characters care- 
fully and vividly drawn in this book than 
are to be found in the entire novels of many 

opular writers; and that pungency of 

hackeray’s pen which cuts through in- 
dividualities as sharply and clearly as the 
diamond cuts through the giass, is here in 
full operation. It was as superior to its 
predecessor as the latter was to almost all 
the novels of the time. In regard to his- 
torical portraiture it has never been ex- 
celled ; to read it once is to be struck with 
its eloquence and power; to read it a sec- 
ond time is to be impressed with its fidelity 
and photographic accuracy. 

Thackeray rose to the perfection of his 
art in fiction in “The Newcomes;” and it 
is such books as this which show us what 
a fine teacher and instructor the novel may 
become in the hands of genius. In the 
representation of human nature this story 
is worthy of Richardson or Fielding. It is 
the chef d’euvre, in our opinion, of its au- 
thor. There is not lacking that infinite 
sarcasm observable in previous works, but 
the writer has touched more deeply the 
springs of human sympathy. Within the 
whole scope of fiction there is no single 
character which stands out more nobly for 
the admiration of readers to all time than 
that of Colonel Newcome. The painter of 
that portrait alone might well lay claim 
to an undying canvas. As faithfully and 
as naturally as though limned by the hand 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds himself the features 
of the old soldier appear before us. Hav- 
ing written “The Newcomes” Thackeray 
may be said to have shaken hands as an 
~ ge with the two or three great masters 
of fiction. If it be the province of the 
novelist to depict human nature as it is, it 
must be conceded, at any rate, that there 
was nothing else left for the author to do 
to entitle him to the highest honours of 
his class. Nor is it a little singular too 
‘that in the story just mentioned Thackeray 
has given us the best female character 
which has proceeded from his fertile brain, 
— Ethel Wowanes. She comes to us as 
the sweet teacher of more goodness and 
religion than a whole company of preach- 
ers. We are inclined to agree with her 
cousin Clive Newcome that to look into 
her eyes would be almost too much for 
such unworthy imperfect creatures as men, 
and that she is one of that rare class of 
beings sent into the world occasionally to 





tell us that Heaven has not altogether for- 
gotten us. What a story of society “The 
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Newcomes” is! First we have the Newcome 
family, with Sophia Alethea, whose mission 
and self-imposed duty it was “to attend to 
the interests of the enslaved negro; to 
awaken the benighted Hottentot to a 
sense of the truth; to convert Jew, Turks, 
Infidels, and Papists; to arouse the indif- 
ferent and often blasphemous mariner; to 
guide the washerwoman in the right way; 
to head all the public charities of her sect, 
and do a thousand secret kindnesses that 
none knew of; to answer myriads of let- 
ters, pension endless ministers, and supply 
their teeming wives with continuous baby 
linen,” — all which she did “ womanfully ” 
for nigh fourscore years. Then we have 
the Honeymans, with the singular story of 
the Rev. Charles. Clive Newcome’s uncles 
occupy a large portion of the narrative, 
and Sir Barnes Newcome appears and con- 
trives to earn our unmitigated contempt. 
Grey Friars looms into view, with the hero 
Clive at school within its precincts. Good 
James Binnie is introduced, and honest J. 
J. Ridley. Electioneering contests, with 
all their humour, are portrayed, while the 
scheming members of society are also 
flayed for their snobbery. From the heart- 
lessness of vampires and fools —the Flo- 
racs, the Kews, &c.,— we are pleased to 
hurry away and to light upon such passages 
of sweetness and beauty as this, where the 
Colonel on his arrival in England from In- 
dia is welcomed by his little niece Ethel : — 


** He took a little slim white hand and laid it 
down on his brown palm, where it looked all the 
whiter; he cleared the grizzled moustachio from 
his mouth, and stooping down he kissed the lit- 
tle white hand with a great deal of grace and 
dignity. There was no point of resemblance, 
and yet a something in the -girl’s look, voice, 
and movements, which caused his heart to 
thrill, and an image out of the past to rise up 
and salute him. The eyes which had bright- 
ened his youth (and which he saw in his dreams 
and thoughts for faithful years afterwards as 
though they looked at him out of heaven) 
seemed to shine upon him after five and thirty 
years. He remembered such a fair bending 
neck and clustering hair, such a light foot and 
airy figure, such a slim hand lying in his own— 
and now parted from it with a gap of ten thou- 
sand long days between. . . . Parting is death, 
at least as far as life is concerned. A passion 
‘comes to an end; it is carried off in a coffin, or 
weeping in a post-chaise; it drops out of life 
one way or other, and the earth clods close over 
it, and we see it no more. But it has been purt 
of our souls and it is eternal. Does a mother 
not love her dead infant? a man his lost mis- 
tress? with the fond wife nestling at his side, 
— yes, with twenty children smiling round her 
knee, No doubt, as the old soldier held the 
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girl’s hand in his, the little talisman led him 
back to Hades, and he saw Leonora.”’ 

The book has its love passages — in some 
cases sad and miserable. Chapters of pa- 
thetic interest abound, where the world is 
exhibited at its old tricks of topsy-turvy — 
Lady Clara loving Jack Belsize and being 
beloved madly in return, while her hand is 
sold to Sir Barnes Newcome, “society,” 
forsooth, blessing the bargain. Clive mar- 
ried to Rosey Mackenzie, whom he loves 
in a way, though bis real devotion belongs 
to his cousin, who is put into the matrimo- 
nial auction and knocked down to an idi- 
otic member of the peerage. As for the 
marriages which “have been arranged,” 
who has not heard uttered, as our satirist 
asks, “the ancient words, ‘I promise to 
take thee,’ &c., knowing them to be un- 
true; and is there a bishop on the bench 
that has not Amen’d the humbug in his 
lawn sleeves, and called a blessing over the 
kneeling pair of perjurers?” Hypocrisy 
and humbug are succeeded by disaster in 
the novel. The grand old Colonel ia ruined 
by the failure of the celebrated Bundel- 
cund Bank, but when there comes in his 
need a cheque from one whom he had 
helped in days gone by, the bankrupt 
Colonel only exclaims, “I thank my God 
Almighty for this!” and passes on the 
cheque immediately to another sufferer. 
The story rapidly progresses. The death 
of Colonel Newcome is told with a pathos 
almost unequalled, and dear old Grey 
Friars becomes once more the witness of a 
scene to be ever held in remembrance. 
After this sad incident the novel speedily 
ends, with the united happiness of the two 
children whom the Colonel had most dearly 
loved. It is one of the few books which 
we close with regret when we have finished | 
them. Genial, generous, and noble in its 
sentiments, we seem almost to touch the 
mind of Thackeray while perusing it. It 
gives us full assurance that his mission was 
of far wider import than that of a mere 
scourger of society. It is evidently writ- 
ten by a man who loves the world, though 
he hates its follies. He has scorn for its 
dissimulation, indignation for its oppre:- 
sion, smiles for its happiness, and tears for 
its woes. 

In continuation of his previous novel 
“Esmond,” Thackeray returned to the his- 
torical vein in “ The Virginians,” which 
follows the fortunes of the Esmond family 
after its migration to America. It was 
one of his characteristics that the crea- 
tions of his art acquired so complete a 
reality that he could not part from them, 
and they continued, as it were, to live on, 
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and reappeared in his later works long 
after the fiction which had given birth to 
them had come to a close. Fhus his “ Vir- 
ginians ” grew out of “ Esmond,” and it is 
one of the pleasantest of his works. The 
course of true love pursues a devious way, 
and the follies of one character serve to 
set in bold relief the heroism of others. 
The fairer sex have no reason to com- 
eee of the treatment they receive at the 
1ands of our author, and in this story 
two of their species are immortalized in a 
setting for which we shall be for ever 
grateful. But while we are interested in 
much love we are also admonished by much 
morality, though the moralizing of Thack- 
eray on all occasions is anything but offen- 
sive. He has the gift of so exhibiting 
foibles and weaknesses that there is no 
need for him to lash himself into a furious 
state of indignation, as the manner of 
some is; that calm, sneering smile is suffi- 
ciently effectual; heavy, clumsy weapons 
or bludgeons may make much demonstra- 
tion, but it is the light, piercing touch of 
the pointed steel which is the most dan- 
gerous. Thackeray manages to find the 
one vulnerable point in our armour; he 
introduces the rapier of his sarcasm, and 
we are slain. There is no withstanding 
his weapon. Surely the world should be 
the better for the fearless ‘work which this 
man accomplished! Honestly has he be- 
sought it to discard its deceit and selfish- 
ness, and who knows but vast results have 
followed the teaching of the life-long les- 
son? Does he not ask us, brother man, to 
be more true to ourselves, to our own na- 
ture; to drop the cloak which we per- 
petually wear when we step forth into the 
world? He would have man walk abroad 
upright, strong in his own virtue, and not 
ashamed to meet his fellows, as though in 
the great game of life he was determined 
to revoke through every trick in order to 
seize upon the stakes. And is it so very 
inhuman to help a friend or brother that 
it has become so uncommon? Are the 
heavens always to appear as brass when| 
the cry for help is raised? Harry Esmond 
Warrington “in his distress asked help 
from his relations; his aunt sent him a 
tract and her blessing; his uncle had busi- 
ness out of town, and could not, of course, ! 
answer the poor boy’s petition. ... My 
Lord and Lady Skinflint, when they con- 
sult in their bedroom about giving their 
luckless nephew a helping hand, and deter- 
mine to refuse, and go down to family 
prayers and meet their children and 





domestics, and discourse virtuously before 
them and then remain together and talk 
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nose to nose — what can they think of one — 
another? and of the poor kinsman fallen 
among thieves and groaning for help un- 
heeded? How can they go on with those 
virtuous airs? How can they dare look 
each otherin the face?” Brave writer! 
these are manly words, but the world in 
great part still practises the selfish princi- 
ples It takes along time to make it un- 
derstand that a religious tract, though pos- 
sibly very cheap, is not very filling to the 
hungry stomach, nor does it go far in 
clothing the shivering limbs. Cropping 
up here and there in his sparkling leaves, 
such are the lessons Thackeray would 
teach. .In novels like “The Virginians ” 
they are subordinate to the more leading 
purposes of the story, but human natu:e 
has changed little since the period when 
its scenes were fixed. Graphic pictures of 
American scenery abound in its pages, and 
celebrated characters of the reign of 
George II. appear on the stage. The 
philosophy of the novel may not be pro- 
found, but it is always plain and unmis- 
takeable. If there be any failure per- 
ceptibie, itis a failure possessed in common 
with the greatest writers and dramatists, 
who, in attempting to depict the men, the 
morals, and the manners of a preceding 
age, have never been able entirely to get 
rid of their own. 

The remaining works of fiction pro- 
duced subsequently to “ The Virginians” 
are somewhat slight in their construction 
(with the exception of one to be named), 
but generally exhibit great power. The 
exception, as regards length and plot, is 
“The . Adventures of Philip,” a work 
worthy almost to take rank with any of 
those which are more widely known, on 
account of its extremely realistic pictures 
of life, and its depth of human interest. 
In the sketches of those “who robbed 
Philip, those who helped him, and those 
who passed him by,” we come upon varie- 
ties of love, passion, and duplicity drawn 
with wondrous skill. The on parts of the 
story are written with indelible ink, and 
all through that fine nervous sensibility 
which should distinguish the highest nov- 
elists is strikingly apparent. The same 
remark applies to that beautiful story of 
the “ Hoggarty Diamond.” Of the me- 
moirs of that extraordinary youth Barry 
Lyndon, it is scarcely necessary to say 
more than that they are told with no dim- 
inution of vigour; all the later short stories 
of Thackeray, in fact, are written in Eng- 
lish noticeable for its simplicity and purity. 
The wine is not so tart, does not sparkle 
quite so much, but it is mellower and there 
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is greater body in it. What could more 
conclusively exhibit this than the story 
the author left unfinished, “ Denis Duval” ? 
Here we have the last lines he ever wrote 
— lines which triumphantly dispose of the 
taunt that ‘I hackeray was writing himself 
out. Of few can it be said that their later 
works exhibit a strength and genius un- 
dimmed by time. Yet Thackeray was,one 
of these. The period of decadence had 
not set in with him. He had only just 
reached the top of the hill, he had taken 
no steps on his descent. ‘To his powers of 
perception, and his possession of the criti- 
cal faculty in no small degree, “The 
Roundabout Papers,” the inimitable Paris, 
Irish, and Eastern Sketches, and his imita- 
tions of contemporary authors, bear ample 
testimony; while “The Snob Papers,” 
burlesques and ballads, overflow with 
comic humour. As regards the author- 
ship of ballads alone, we have,no writer 
of vers de société at the present time who 
could be put into competition with him. 
“Pleaseman X.” is famous; yet even 
Praed or Father Prout can show nothing 
better than “ Peg of Limavaddy,” “ At the 
Church Gate,” and “ Little Billee.”” Novel, 
sketch, ballad, or essay, Thackeray has 
summed up in great part the lessons he 
would inculcate in verses which will be 
within recollection : — 


**O, Vanity of Vanities! 
Ilow wayward the decrees of Fate are; 
How very weak the very wise, 
IIow very small the very great are! 


** Though thrice a thousand years are past, 
Since David’s son the sad and splendid, 
The weary King Ecclesiast, 
Upon his awful tablets penned it, — 


‘* Methinks the text is never stale, 
And life is every day renewing 
Fresh comments on the old, old tale, 
Of Folly, Fortune, Glory, Ruin.” 


Tn noticing the various works of Thack- 
eray thus briefly, we have purposely left 
the lectures on the Four Georges and the 
English Humourists till the close, as they 
belong to a new and entirely distinct class 
of effort. Probably this was the first oc- 
casion on which a writer assumed the lec- 
turer and the critic in one. Those who 
were privileged to hear the author deliver 
his lectures in person will remember how 
he took the town by storm, and the same 
enthusiasm was manifested when Thack- 
eray came to Edinburgh and visited the 
principal towns in England and America, 
where the whole of the intellectual classes 
_ of the population flocked to hear him. To 
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hear the opinions of a well-known literary 
man on his distinguished predecessors de- 
livered vivé voce was naturally attractive, 
and the imposing form of Titmarsh with 
his snowy hair has not yet passed out of 
the recollection of his auditors. We heard 
him on the age in which he was thoroughly 
at home. He had made that period ina 
manner his own by an intimate knowledge 
of all its leading spirits, and he appeared 
to strike a chord of self-satisfaction when 
he said, “I knew familiarly a lady who had 
been asked in marriage by Horace Wal- 
pole, who had been patted on the head by 
George I.” This immediately takes him 
to the time of Johnson, Goldsmith, Steele, 
Pope, and Swift, and he is happy. He 
then goes on to talk pleasantly of the 
times and manners of the Four Georges, 
not sparing the gall of satire, however, 
when he deems it necessary to mix it with 
his ink. As a citizen of the time he thus 
describes the advent of the First George, 
and the facts of history but too fully jus- 
tify the sweeping condemnation. 


** Here we are, all on our knees. Here is the 
Archbishop of Canterbury prostrating himself 
to the head of his church, with Kielmansegge 
and Schulenberg with their ruddled cheeks 
grinning behind the Defender of the Faith. 
Here is my Lord Duke of Marlborough kneeling, 
too, the greatest warrior of all times; he who 
betrayed King William — betrayed King James 
I. — betrayed Queen Anne — betrayed England 
to the French, the Elector to the Pretender, the 
Pretender to the Elector; there are my Lords 
Oxford and Bolingbroke, the latter of whom has 
just tripped up the heels of the furmer; and if 
a month’s more time had been allowed him, 
would have had King James at Westminster.”’ 


But foolish as the foreign gentleman 
was, he was astute enough to see through 
loyalty of this description. The bargain 
with England was that she wanted a Prot- 
estant puppet, and as George was not un- 
willing, for a consideration, matters were 
arranged. Though not without his faults, 
George I. had, as Thackeray points out, the 
countervailing virtues of justice, courage, 
and moderation. In introducing his im- 
mediate successor, the essayist sketches a 
memorable scene. An eager messenger 
in jack boots, who had ridden from Lon- 
don, forced his way into a bed-room ‘in 
Richmond Lodge, where the master was 
taking a nap after dinner. With a strong 
German accent and many oaths, the man 
on the bed, starting up, asked who dared 
to disturb him? “Iam Sir Robert Wal- 
pole,’’ said the messenger. The awakened 
sleeper hated Sir Robert. “I have the 
honour to announce to your Majesty, that 

















stant.” “ Dat is one big lie!” roared out 
his Sacred Majesty King George II., but 
that was how he came to be monarch nev- 
ertheless. The Second George was more 
wrongheaded than his father, and England 
was saved during many years of his reign 
by the strong will of that strange mixture 
of courage, .dissoluteness, statesmanship, 
and meanness, Sir Robert Walpole, and by 
the good sense and tact of Queen Caroline. 
Brave the King undoubtedly was, but in 
and round his court there was the old 
sickly air of corruption, fed rather than 
suppressed by a sycophant clergy. The 
trenchant words of the great satirist are 
not a whit too strong in which to describe 
the godlessness and hypocrisy of the period. 
And when the sovereign died, some of the 
divines carried their cant behind the grave, 
and referred to their master as one too 
good for earth. They had crawled in the 
dust before his mistresses for preferment, 
and having got it, must of course pay for 
it somehow. Diving beneath the surface 
of society, Thackeray wisely says, “It is to 
the middle class we must look for the safety 
of England; the working educated men, 
away from Lord North’s bribery in the 
senate; the good clergy not corrupted 
into parasites by the hope of preferment; 
the tradesmen rising into manly opulence ; 
the painters pursuing their gentle calling; 
the men of letters in their quiet studies; 
these are the men whom we love and like 
to read of in the last age.” With these 
classes pure and sound, kings and puppets 
may sport with impunity ; the kingdom is 
safe ; it is when the middle classes are cor- 
rupt and worthless that the foundations of 
society begin to break up. Pleasant gossip 
of the good but obstinate King George, 
the third of his name, is vouchsafed to us, 
with glimpses of his pure court — would it 
had always been so— within whose pre- 
cincts many a battle was won over his 
opponents by the dogged monarch. Then 
we come to the period of his terrible mal- 
ady, and in describing the closing scene of 
all, the essayist breaks out into a passage 
of touching eloquence, which we transcribe 
here as being in his most successful vein : — 


*¢ What preacher need moralize on this story; 
what words save the simplest are requisite to 
tell it? It istoo terrible for tears. The thought 
of such a misery smites me down in submission 
before the Ruler of kings and men, the Monarch 
Supreme over empires and republics, the inscru- 
table Dispenser of life, death, happiness, vic- 
tory. ‘*Q, brothers!’ I said to those who 
heard me first in America — ‘QO brothers! 
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your royal father, King George I., died at | speaking the same mother tongue — O comrades' 
Osnaburg, on Saturday last, the 10th in-| enemies no more, let us take a mournful hand 


together as we stand by this royal corpse, and 
call a truce to battle) Low he lies to whom the 
proudest used to kneel once, and who was cast 
lower than the poorest; dead, whom millions 
prayed for in vain.’ Driven off the throne; 
buffeted by rude hands; with his children in re- 
volt; the darling of his old age killed before him 
untimely; our Lear hangs over her breathless 
lips and cries: ‘ Cordelia, Cordelia, stay a 
little!’ 
* Vex not his ghost — oh! let him pass — he 
hates him 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer! ’ 
Hush! strife and quarrel, over the solemn grave! 
Sound, trumpets, a mournful march. Fall, 
dark curtain, upon his pageant, his pride, his 
grief, his awful tragedy.’’ 


The lectures on the English Humourists, 
a subject peculiarly adapted to the bent 
of Thackeray, commence with Swift, the 
genius who had a life-hunt for a bishopric 
and missed it. The bitterness of a genera- 
tion of mankind seemed to be concentrated 
in that one spirit. Wescarcely understand 
him now, or if we do, then genius is miser- 
ably weak and vulnerable in some point if 
strong as adamant in others. He did not 
succeed, and it was his constant habit, we 
are assured, to keep his birthday as a day 
of mourning. Yet there are some aspects 
in which we like to regard him. We like 
his utter scorn at times, his contempt for 
the tinsel, and the power of his eagle eye 
to pierce to the heart of things. He could 
also crush pretence, at once and effectually. 
A bumptious young wit said to him in 
company, “ You must know, Mr. Dean, that 
I set up for a wit!” “Do youso?” said 
the Dean. “Take my advice and sit down 
again.” Thackeray mistrusts the religion 
of Swift, and mentions as one of the strong- 
est reasons for doing so, the fact of his 
recommending the dissolute author of 
“The Beggar’s Opera” to turn clergyman, 
and look out for a seat on the bench. But 
this master of irony varied so in his moods, 
that it is impossible to know whether this 
advice was not simply the result of that 
intense chagrin which possessed him, rather 
than of a deliberate recklessness of the 
good. That Swift suffered, mentally, more 
than almost any man history takes note 
of may be accepted, but it was partly due 
to the workings of an “evil spirit.” It is 
justly said of him that “he goes through 
life, tearing, like a man possessed ofa devil. 
Like Abudah in the Arabj ty, he is 
always looking out for the#ary, and knows 
that the night willco Jaen the inevitable 
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hag with it. What a night, my God! it 
was, what a lonely rage of long agony — 
what a vulture that tore the heart of that 
giant! It is awful to think of the great 
sufferings of this great man. Through 
life he always seems alone, somehow. 
Goethe was so. I can’t fancy Shakspeare 
otherwise. The giants must live apart. 
The kings can have no company. But 
this man suffered so; and deserved so to 
suffer. One hardly reads anywhere of 
such pain.” And this pain went soon 
life—in darkness, rage, and misery he 
spent his days; no light broke through the 
starless night. The end came, and terri- 
ble is the story,— the witty, the eloquent, 
the gifted, the godlike in intellect, the devil- 
ish in heart, Swift passed away in a state 


not unlike that against which he had. 


rayed ina letter to Bolingbroke, when 
e said, “It is time for me to have done 
with the world, and so I would if I could 
get into a better before I was called into 
“the best, and not die bere in a rage, like a 
— rat ina hole.” Pleasant gossip 
ollows this sketch — gossip of Congreve 
and Addison, with wise critical remarks 
interspersed by the author, who may be 
said to have established a prescriptive right 
to the age of which he wrote. Somewhat 
too much, we are inclined to think, Thack- 
eray made of Pope, though the executive 
ability of the young poet was of the most 
marvellous description. Poor Dick Steele, 
that bundle of failings and weaknesses, 
has a paper all to himself, and we rise 
from its perusal with our love for the kind- 
ly miserable sinner intensified. It was 
surface wickedness with Steele entirely: 
his heart was tender, and his character 
simple as a child’s. For the genius and 
character of Fielding Thackeray had of 
course the highest admiration. Very few 
lines need be read before itis apparent 
that the modern novelist had studied his 
redecessor minutely. He quotes Gib- 
Coats famous saying about Fielding with 
intense relish. “ The successors of Charles 
V. may disdain their brethren (the Field- 
ings) of England: but the romance of 
‘Tom Jones,’ that exquisite picture of 
humour and manuers, will outlive the pal- 
ace of the Escurial, and the Imperial Eagle 
of Austria.” But here our pleasant rem- 
iniscences of the English humourists must 
end, and some observations of a general 
nature be made upon the genius of him 
‘who has bequeathed to us his thoughts 
and judgments on his illustrious predeces- 
Rors. 
The first characteristic which strikes 
the reader of Thackeray is unquestionably 
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his humour. It does not gleam forth as 
flashes of lightning, rare and vivid, but is 
more like the ever-bubbling fountain, the 
perennial spring. It is a kind of perme- 
ating force throughout all his works, now 
lashed into sarcasin and anon dissolved in 
pathos. It is one of the great mistakes 
regarding this author that he is satirical 
and nothing else. No critic who thus rep- 
resents him can have either studied his 
works or caught the spirit and purpose of 
the man. He is one of the best of Eng- 
lish humourists simply because his nature 
is sensitive at all points. What Carlyle 
has said of Jean Paul may be said of him. 
“In his smile itself a touching pathos may 
lie hidden, a pity too deep for tears. He is 
a man of feeling, in the noblest sense of that 
word; for he loves all living with the heart 
of a brother; his soul rushes forth, in 
te ms with gladness and sorrow, with 
goodness or grandeur, over all creation. 
Every gentle and generous affection, every 
thrill of mercy, every glow of nobleness, 
awakens in his bosom a response; nay, 
strikes his spirit into -harmony.” It must 
ever be so. But when the first satirical 
papers of Thackeray were published the 
world had only seen one side of his hu- 
mour. The Snob payee and burlesques, 
and the memoirs of Mr. Yellowplush, gave 
place in due time to a richer vein in more 
important works. The sparkling Cham- 
pagne was followed, as it were, by the 
deep rich Burgundy. As Dickens was his 
superior in the faculty of invention, so was 
the former eclipsed by the greater depth 
of Thackeray’s penetration. Truth to life 
distinguishes nearly all the characters of 
Dickens, those at least which belong to 
the lower classes; but this truth is the 
surface truth of caricature rather than of 
reality: Thackeray takes us below the sur- 
face; we travel through the dark scenes of 
the human comedy with him, he makes his 
notes and comments without flattery and 
with astounding realism, and when we 
part company from his side we wish hu- 
man nature were somewhat nobler than it 
is. But his wit does not preclude him 
from being fair and just. He is ever scrup- 
ulously so, and to the erring kind and teu- 
der. It used to be said occasionally of 
his works as they appeared, “ Ah, there’s 
the same old sneer”—so ready is the 
world to follow the course in which its at- 
tention is directed. Speaking of the ma- 
ligners of Society, he says, “ You who have 
ever listened to village bells, or have 
walked to church as children on sunny 
Sabbath mornings; you who have ever 
seen the parson’s wife tending the poor 
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man’s bedside; or the town clergyman 
threading the dirty stairs of noxious alleys 
upon his sacred business ;— do not raise a 
shout when one of these falls away, or 
yell with the mob that howls after him.” 
Surely these are noble words to come 
from one whose intellectual current was 
set in the direction of contempt! With 
all his keen sense of the ridiculous and his 
scathing powers of invective, there is no 
one instance where for the sake of the 
brilliance of his satire he ever cast a slur 
upon truly philanthropic labour, or per- 
ited his reputation for the worship of the 
pure and the good. If ever man’s hu- 
mour were useful to instruct as well as to 
delight, it is that of Michael Angelo Tit- 
marsh. When he laughs we know he will 
do it fairly —his eye wanders round all, 
and neither friend nor foe, if vulnerable, can 
keep out the arrows of his wit. His posi- 


* tion, as a humourist, is certainly that of 


the equal of most of the wits of whom he 
has written, and one scarcely inferior to 
even Swift or Sterne. 

A second quality that is observable in 
him is his fidelity. And to this we do not 
attach the restricted meaning that the per- 
sons of his novels are faithful to nature — 
though that they incontestably are — but 
the wide import of being true to the results 
of life as we see them daily. He does not 
allow the development of a story to destroy 
the unities of character, and in this re- 
spect he resembles the greatest of all 
writers. Take an example. At the close 
of “ The Newcomes,” instead of preserving 
alive the noble Colonel to witness the hap- 
piness of the family in its resuscitated for- 
tunes, Thackeray causes him to die, and 
thatin the humblest manner. With most 
novelists we could predict a very different 
ending, but one not so true as Thackeray 
has had the courage to adopt. Sorrow we 
may indulge that the death should thus oc- 
cur, but we must acknowledge that it is 
more consonant with our daily experience 
than any other conclusion would have been, 
however pleasant as matter of fiction. 
The same thing is noticed in the character 
of Beatrix Esmond; we are first interested 
in her; then our faith is gradually shat- 
tered; and, finally, we are thoroughly dis- 
appointed by the catastrophe. The result 
is contrary to that which we expected ; it 
is other than would have been given by 
most writers, but it is none the less true. 
Take the whole of his creations, let the 
test of fidelity be applied to each, and it 
will be found that the writers are very few 
indeed who have been so thoroughly able 
to disentangle themselves from the common 





method of adapting character to plot, or 
who have made their individualities so dis- 
tinct, and kept them sototheend. To place 
him in comparison with other authors who 
are distinguished for their delineation of 
character as character — as witnessed at 
certain points or stages —is unfair both 
to him and to them. Conversations, with 


,one, stamp individualities, and the test of 


their fidelity is the absence of contradic- 
tion in the outward forms of speech and ac- 
tion whenever the individuals are intro- 
duced: this was the life-painting of Dick- 
ens, for instance. With Thackeray the 
case is different. He does not depend so 
much on the conversational or descriptive 
recognition of character. He gives us 
more of their mind or heart than of their 
person. He does not tell us what they 
look like, but what they are; and through 
all his novels they answer to the bent and 
the natural instincts we have been led to 
associate with them. It is this elevated 
form of fidelity that we would insist upon 
as pre-eminently to be noticed in Thack- 
eray ; and were it on this ground alone we 
should not hesitate to place him in the very 
first rank of novelists. In this essential 
particular, in truth, he has no rival. 
Others may excel him in various arts of 
fiction, but with this passport, even his su- 
periors in minor detail will accord to him a 
perfect equality, if not a superiority, in the 
manifestation of the cardinal principle of 
novel-writing. 

The subjectiveness of Thackeray is an- 
other quality which has greatly enhanced 
the value of his works. It is generally ad- 
mitted that subjective writers have a more 
powerful influence over humanity than 
those of the class styled objective. It is 
natural, perhaps, that the external descrip- 
tions of circumstances or scenery should 
not move us nearly so much as the life- 
record of a breathing, suffering, rejoicing 
human being. Be his station what it may, 
we are interested in every individual of 
the species whose career is faithfully pic- 
tured. The author of “Vanity Fair” is 
one of the few men who have been able to 
endue their characters with being and 
motion. When there were few writers 
who had either the courage or the gifts to 
be natural, Thackeray gave a new impetus 
to the world of fiction. So eminently sub- 
jective are his works, that those of his 
friends who knew him well are able to trace 
in them the successive stages of his per- 
sonal career, and to show in what manner 
the incidents of his own life operated upon 
his novels. There are but few incidents in 
the whole series that were not drawn either 
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from his personal history or the history of 
some one of his friends or acquaintances. 
This is, doubtless, one of the most influen- 
tial causes of the reality of his stories. No 
stiff, formal record of events, dispassion- 
ately told, is to be witnessed. If the read- 
er reads at all, he must perforce become 
interested in his work. There probably 
never were novels written in which there 
was so little exaggeration of colouring. 
His dear Harry Fielding has been his guide, 
but the author of “Tom Jones” has been 
almost outstripped by his pupil. The latter 
has been able to throw away more effec- 
tually the folds of drapery in which charac- 
ter has generally been presented tous. In 
his model he was happy, for, previous to 
Thackeray, Fielding was the most subjec- 
tive writer in the annals of fiction. One 
can understand the charm which those 
writings exercised over his successor, and 
the desire which he felt to construct his 
novels after the fashion of which he had be- 
come so greatly enamoured. But the 


pupil has the greater claim to our regard 
in the fact that his work is such that not a 
line of it need be excised in public reading. 
He is Fielding purified. All the vivacity 
and the life-giving strokes which belonged 
to the pencil of the earlier master are re- 


roduced in the younger, and the interest 
is also preserved intact. But with the 
later age has come the purer language, 
and Thackeray may be said to stand in pre- 
cisely the same relation to the nineteenth 
century as Fielding stood to the eigh- 
teenth. The absence of exaggeration in 
Thackeray’s drawing of character is very 
remarkable. Notwithstanding the multi- 
plicity of his personages, there are not two 
which in any sense resemble each other. 
The faculty is very rare of being able to 
transfer the lineaments of common-place 
people in such a manner as that others will 
care to study them. Yet this is the result 
which Thackeray achieves, and without la- 
bour. Nothing transcendental,or that which 
is beyond human nature, is thrown in as a 
means of bribing the reader into closer ac- 
quaintanceship. As men passed Thackeray 
he observed them; as they interested him 
he drew them; but in doing so he felt that 
to add to the original would destroy the 
identity, and the consequence of his con- 
summate art is that throughout the whole 
of his varied picture-gallery there is no por- 
trait which bears the impress of falsity or 
distortion. To say the truth, and to de- 
scribe what he saw before him, was always 
the novelist’s own boast. There could be 
no nobler ambition for any writer, but 
there are few who have attained as near 
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be perfect height of the standard a; he 
id. 

Leading out of his subjectiveness, or 
rather being a broader and grander devel- 
opment of it, we come to the fourth great 
characteristic of Thackeray, — his human- 
ity. That is the crown and glory of his 
work. And yet this man, who was sensi- 
tive almost beyond parallel, was charged 
with having no heart! Shallow critics, 
who gave a surface-reading to “ Vanity 
Fair,” imagined they had guaged the au- 
thor, and in an off-hand manner described 
him as aman of no feeling — the cold sim- 
ple cynic. It will be remembered tiat the 
same charge of having no heart was made 
against Macaulay; but its baselessness 
was discovered on his death, when it be- 
came known that “the heartless” one had 
for years pursued a career of almost unex- 
ampled benevolence. So superficial are 
the judgments of the world! Against 
Thackeray the charge was doubly cruel; 
he was one of those men who are naturally 
full of sensibility to a degree. Those who 
understood him best know that it cost him 
an effort to subdue that part of his nature 
which hastened to sympathize with others. 
Selfishness was as foreign to him as insin- 
cerity. The man was true as the light of 
heaven to the generous instincts of his 
nature. To veil at times this side of his 
character was essential in order to give 
play to that satire which kills. If his mis- 
sion was to exalt the good and the pure, it 
was also as decidedly his mission to abase 
the false. To do this he must necessarily 
appear severe. But who that reads him 
well can fail to perceive that the eye ac- 
customed to blaze with scorn could also 
moisten with sympathy and affection? 
What man without heart could have writ- 
ten such passages as that episode in the 
“Hoggarty Diamond”? Titmarsh is de- 
scribing his journey to the Fleet Prison, 
accompanied by his wife : — 


** There was a crowd of idlers round the door 
as I passed out of it, and had [ been alone I 
should have been ashamed of seeing them; but, 
as it was, I was only thinking of my dear, dear 
wife, who was leaning trustfully on my arm, - 
and smiling like heaven into my face —ay, and 
took heaven too into the Fleet Prison with me — 
or an angel out of heaven. Ah! I had loved her 
before, and happy it is to love when one is hope- 
fuland young in the midst of smiles and sun- 
shine; but be unhappy, and then see what it is 
to be loved by a good woman! I declare before 
heaven, that of all the joys and happy moments 
it has given me, that was the crowning one— 
that little ride, with my wife’s cheek on my 
shoulder, down Holbornvto the prison! Do you 
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think I cared for the bailiff that sat opposite? 
No, by the Lord! I kissed her and hugged her 
— yes, and cried with her likewise. But before 
our ride was over her eyes dried up, and she 
stepped blushing and happy out of the coach at 
the prison-door, as if she were a princess going 
to the Queen’s drawing-room.’’ 


Or is there to be found in all fiction a 
scene more pathetic than the one describ- 
ing the death of Colonel Newcome? To 
have written that alone would have deserv- 
edly made any name great. - Though it is 
doubtless familiar to every reader, it will 
be impossible to illustrate fully the human 
tenderness of the author without quoting 
some portion of it here. The scene is at 
Grey Friars: — 


‘* Ethel came in with a scared face to our pale 
group. ‘ He is calling for you again, dear lady,’ 
she said, going up to Madame de Florac, who 
was still kneeling; ‘and just now he said he 
wanted Pendennis to take care of his boy. He 
will not know you.’ She hid her tears as she 
spoke. She went into the room where Clive was 
at the bed’s foot; the old man within it talked 
on rapidly for a while; then again he would sigh 
and be still; once more I heard him say hur- 
riedly : ‘ Take care of him when I’m in India; ’ 
and then with a heart-rending voice he called 
out, ‘Léonore, Léonore!’ She was kneeling 
by his side now. The patient’s voice sank into 
faint murmurs; only a moan now and then an- 
nounced that he was not asleep, At the usual 
evening hour the chapel bell began to toll, and 
Thomas Newcome’s hands outside the bed feebly 
beat time. And just as the last bell struck, a 
peculiar sweet smile shone over his face, and he 
lifted up his head a little, and quickly said, * Ad- 
sum!’ and fell back. It was the word we used 
at school when names were called; and lo! he, 
whose heart was as that of a little child, had 
answered to his name and stood in the presence 
of The Master.”’ 

The principal defect alleged against 
Thackeray is that he is a mannerist. But 
when it is considered that the same charge 
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could be laid against every writer in the 
roll of literature with the exception of the _ 
few imperial intellects of the universe, it 
must be conceded that the charge is of 
little moment. All men save the Homers, 
Shakespeares, and Goethes of the world, 
are mannerists. There is not a writer of 
eminence living at the present day who is 
not a mannerist. Tennyson, Browning, and 
Carlyle are all mannerists. It is impossi- 
ble to quarrel with that which sets the 
stamp of individuality and originality on 
the literary productions of the intellect. 

To assign Thackeray’s ultimate position 
in literature is a difficult task, for nothing 
is less certain than the permanence of lit- 
erary attractiveness and fame; but we 
think that his works will be.read and as 
keenly enjoyed after the lapse of a cen- 
tury as they are now. Fielding has sur- 
vived longer than that period, and weight- 
ier reasons for immortality than could be 
advanced in his case might be advanced in 
favour of Thackeray. If his works ceased 
to be read as pictures of society and de- 
lineations of character, they would still 
retain no inglorious place in English liter- 
ature from the singular purity and beauty 
of their style. It is style even more than 
matter which embalms a literary reputa- 
tion. To the faithfulness with which he 
spake the English tongue we believe fu- 
ture generations will testify. Whatsoever 
was good, honest, and true found in him a 
defender ; whatsoever was base, unmanly, 
or false shrank abashed in his presence. 
A man with less pretence, less assumption, 
less sham, never existed : he revoited from 
appearing that which he was not. His 
works were the reflex of the man, and like 
a shaft of light, which, while it pierces 
into the deepest recesses of dissimulation 
and vice, smiles benignantly upon those 
aspirations and feelings which are the 
noblest glory of humanity. 





Astronomers do not universally endorse the 
idea that the object discovered by Mr. Pogson, 
on the 2nd of December, was without doubt the 
lost comet of Biela, All that is certain is, that 
Mr. Pogson turned his telescope on the track of 
the retreating meteors of November 27, and saw 
an object of cometary appearance. If really 
Biela’s Comet, something very extraordinary 
must have happened to that body, which, ac- 
cording to the very accurate calculations of its 
path, would have been in perihelion on the 14th 
of October, whereas the group of meteors which 
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roduced the shower seen here on the 27th of 

ovember, did not arrive at its nearest distance 
from the sun until the 25th of December. Tho 
Earth crossed the orbit of that comet, with 
which the meteors appear to have so remarkable 
a connexion, on November 27; but the comet 
itself was far away, unless some catastrophe had 
occurred to it since last seen, concerning which 
speculation is quite at fault. It is more likely 
that what Mr. Pogson saw was another concen- 
tration of cometary matter in the orbit of Biela. 

Athenzjum. 
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HIS LITTLE SERENE HIGHNESS. 


HIS LITTLE SERENE HIGHNESS. 


away, and I must make it right again 


WRANSLATED PROM THE “DoRcHLAVoHTING” oy | 1 don’t like to mix myself in other people’s 


FRITZ REUTER. 


DurTEN, meanwhile, sat in her room, 
and her soul was fitting itself out with a 
pair of beautiful white angel wings, and 
preparing to fly away, beyond time and 
space, into a fair country which lay in the 
future, where the earth was greener and 
the heavens bluer, and where the sun shone 
brighter. She actually set sail, and had 
risen to a considerable height on these new 
pinions ; — but let no one count his chick- 
evs before they are hatched! Every soul 
has a clog to its feet, which is called “ Des- 
tiny ;” and when it will rise from the earth, 
it must carry this clog with it, and it drags 
heavily at one’s feet, and the white wings 
. flutter hither and thither and flap against 
the wall, and cannot lift the soul out of .its 
narrow chamber and its daily grievances. 
There sits, for instance, a young maiden in 
the twilight of a winter’s day, in her room, 
and pictures to herself how she will be 
dressed when she sits with Fritz, or Franz, 
or Karl, or whoever it may be, in the ar- 
bor, of a summer evening, and mother shall 
have stepped out for a moment, and — 
bang! comes a snowball against the win- 
dow, from the hand of a little street 
urchin, acting as the minister of Destiny; 
and the broken glass clatters about her 
head, and the winter wind blows in her 
neck, and the sitting in the summer-house 
is all over with; the clog has pulled her 
back to earth. And Fritz, or Karl, or 
Franz, or whoever he is, sits with the Herr 
‘Conrector in the class, and before him lies 
his honest old Cicero, and he thinks, ““ How 
shall I come off with the old gentleman, for 
T have not made the least preparation!” 
and he will take Mining, or Stining, or 
Lining in his arm and fly away with her 
through the air, and the Conrector calls 
ihis name, and says: “ My son, translate!” 
—yes, then the Herr Conrector is the 
clog. 

Diirten’s clog, this time, was Baker 
Schultsch; for as she had risen to airy 
heights, and saw a pretty little household 
in the distance, with a very attentive hus- 
band, and all sorts of pots and dishes, 
Schultsch came in at the door and began 
to speak, and held out to the end, without 
Diirten’s uttering, or being able to utter, 
a word in reply. 

“ What does this mean, Diirten? You 
here? I thought you had gone! There I 
have been waiting for the Conrector, with 
my roast veal, and he has had his dinner 
here,—and he told me he had sent you 


| affairs, for I have enough of my own to 
attend to, and there is no need of it, either, 
for Isee you are allright again! Well, 
for allI care! But let me say this: you 
must put that other thing out of your head. 
Yes, I was a housekeeper too, before I was 
married, but that was a different thing, — 
I was a young girl, and Krischan was a 
young fellow, and no Conrector; but you, 
— you have come to years of discretion, 
and he is too old for such nonsense. You 
should be bone of his bone and flesh of 
his flesh. Yes, I believe you; if he were 
a journeyman baker, like Krischan, it 
would do, but so,— Herr Conrector and 
Diirten Holzen—no! Man, think of the 
end! He does not think of marriage with 
you, and he cannot, and there is no need 
of it either, for now you have mdde up 
again, and I am glad of it, and really it 
was my doing, and when Krischan said I 
should let it alone, I would only talk you 
apart, then said I, ‘No, Krischan,I will 
talk them together.’ Well, and haven’t 1? 
But you must put that other thing out of 
your head. Well, good-bye. It really 
won’t answer, Diirten —there is too great 
a difference. Well, good-bye!” 

Then she went away. And she was a 
keavy clog, and Diirten fell from her bright 
heaven back to the hard earth, and her 
heart was sore. 

But there are hearts of different kinds. 
Some are hard as marble, and when the 
Lord lets such hearts fall from their 
heaven, they break, or else bury them- 
selves in the soil and filth of the earth; 
some are soft, as if they had been moulded 
out of butter ; when they fall, ~so! there 
is a great splash; but there are hearts 
with which a child can play merrily, or a 
giant’s fist may press them, and they show 
no finger marks, they are like balls of gum- 
elastic ; when the Lord smites them to the 
earth, they bound back again, towards 
heaven, and our Lord catches them and 
keeps them; or he lets them fall again and 
again, and their falls grow softer and 
softer, and they roll away till they lie hid- 
den in the grass or under a green bush. 
Such a heart was Diirten’s, and I wonder 
in what sort of a bush it remained lying. 
Could it have been a rose-bush ? 


CHAPTER XI. 


His Majesty, Ferdinand the First of Malzahn, with 
the order of the Golden Fleece.— Mamsell Solt- 
mann as last man; the Conrector gives her a 
skimmer for a shawl-pin; Shoemaker Schoning 
wipes his Joching’s nose. — Schultz and Kagebein 
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ou shall have him by-and-by, for if I 
ave my way, we will make ascholar of 
him. So, Jéching,’’. and he wiped the 
boy’s nose, “give your schoolmaster a 
kiss!” 

And as the Herr Conrector came to the 
tinman’s booth, it happened just so again; 
he was just the man that was wanted ; and 
Mamsell Soltmann threw again, and lost 
again, and the Conrector won a Saxon 
skimmer, and a chivalrous impulse came 
over him, and he hung the skimmer by its 
hook to the Soltmann’s shawl, and made 
her a present of it; and the Soltmann 
blushed, and said she would accept it as a 
token of friendship, and she courtesied, 
and that set the old skimmer swinging like 
the pendulum of a clock, and Schultsch 
saw it from her booth, and half killed her- 
self laughing, and cried : 

“ Diirten Holzen, only look at Korlin 
Soltmann and your Herr Conrector!” 

There was no need for Schultsch to say 
that, for Diirten had watched their be- 
havior for some time. At first she had not 
wished to come out to the Wood this after- 
noon, and she might possibly have resisted 
Stining’s earnest entreaties, if the Conrec- 
tor had not said, so kindly, that morning: 
“ Diirten, you will go out into the Wood, 
too, this afternoon? ” — and when Diirten 
had made objections, he had said: “ Eh, 
why not, Diirten? We will both go to 
Baker Schultsch’s booth, and eat some 
of her roast veal, and look after Stin- 
ing a little, that she’does not jump too 
high with her runner.” This sort of speech 
had persuaded her, so that she had gone 
with her sister; and now she must see with 
her own eyes how the Conrector did not 
trouble himself in the least about herself 
and Stining, but went round with the yel- 
low woman from booth to booth, making 
himself agreeable to her, and had hung 
such a fine skimmer — which Diirten her- 
self could have made such good use of — 
in her bosom, like a shawl-pin; and that 
brazen-faced Kammerjungfer was not in 
the least abashed, and fifrted about so 
shamelessly with the skimmer, as if to say 
to every one, “Just see! the Herr Con- 
rector has made me a present!” At this 
moment she looked yellower than ever to 
Diirten, and what to think of her master 
she did not know, in the least. What! 
Was it fitting for a person of his years, 
and a Cantor and Conrector to boot, to 
stand before a tinman’s booth, among all 
the people, laughing and joking with such 
a light-minded creature ? 

ut it turned out otherwise than she 
had expected, for the Herr Advocate Kige- 
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bein of Nigen-Strelitz came up to the two 
with a package under his arm; and it was 
“Bon jour” here, and “Bon jour” there, 
and they laughed and jested, and the Herr 
Conrector “ bon-joured” as merrily as the 
rest, although in Plattdeutsch, to be sure ; 
but his laughter was as much in French 
as anybody’s. And the company passed 
Schultsch’s booth, and the Herr Conrector 
almost brushed Diirten’s dress, without 
seeing her; the Soltmann saw her very 
plainly, but would not recognize her, and 
gave her. parasol a toss, as much as to say, 
“Poor thing, I pity you!” and when they 
were gone by, she looked round once more, 
and it seemed to Diirten as if her glance 
were steeped in galland poison. And soit 
was, for the glance sank deep into Diirten’s 
heart and brewed gall and poison there. 
And Stining said: “Good gracious, Diir- 
ten, what a pair of eyesshe has! It seems 
as if they would shine in the dark!” 

“Yes,” said Diirten, “like pitch and 
sulphur.” 

Meanwhile the Herr Advocate Kigebein 
leaned his back against the bird-pole and 
opened his package, and brought to light 
a book, a copy of his own poems, just 
printed; and he looked like an inspired 
singer of old times, only he had no lyre 
in his hand, ner curls on his head sur- 
mounted by a green wreath, nor yet san- 
dals on his feet; for instead of curls he 
wore a peruke, and instead of a wreath a 
little ‘three-cornered hat, and instead of 
sandals, polished boots, — which were 
much better for him, since he had come 
on foot from Nigen-Strelitz. And while 
he read aloud selections from his poems, 
Schultsch was selling her cakes and beer, 
and through the noise and bustle of 
Schultsch’s tent there came to Diirten’s 
and Stining’s ears a strange medley : 


** To enjoy celestial bliss, ’’— 
“No, this is weaker; best take this!” 
“Stands at last my heart within,’? — 
“Yes, that is beer, not Liittjediinn,’’ — 
** And shall my spirit with thy spirit blend ? 
O joy divine! ’? — 
“Good gracious! You have spilled it 
all over the table-cloth!” — 
** *Tis thou alone this aching heart can fill!’’ — 
“Eh, what? 
money.” 
** Thou art the fairest in the world! ’? — 


I don’t take Prussian 


“ How these children keep crowding in 
here! Come here, Diirten, and help me 
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drive them away. Take care! Hands 
off the table! If you have no money, 
don’t come here!” 

And so Kigebein and Schultsch worked 
away at their special trades, and Schultsch 
had large receipts in money, Kagebein in 
glory; for even the Conrector laughed, 
and made no attempt to check him, for he 
saw that he was really inspired, since he 
had consumed numerous glasses of punch 
at Kunst’s booth. And Mamsell Soltmann 
was quite carried away, when the poet told 
her these poems were all made in her 
honor, and to-day he should present them 
to his Serene Highness, and then he would 
be made Court-poet; his Highness was 
coming out here expressly for that pur- 
pose, that he might present him with the 
book before all the people, — Rand had 
said so. 

The Conrector had done his utmost to- 
day to recommend himself to the Solt- 
mann; but what is a skimmer in compari- 
son with a book of poems? Kigebein 
moved piece after piece on the board, and 
captured piece after piece of the Conrec- 
tor’s, and when the Soltman finally took 
his arm, he triumphed, and the Conrector 
gave up the game; for the poet marched, 
with his Korlin-Dorimene, directly into 
Kunst’s punch-temple, and as the Conrec- 
tor had said he would never go there 
again, he went towards Schultsch’s tent; 
and then the former Kammerjungfer 
looked at him just as she had at Diirten: 
“Poor thing! Iam sorry for you.” And 
' Kiigebein declaimed : 


*¢ Thou canst ‘ the lower ’ not forget, 
No lofty impulses thou knowest! 
And, buns and butter-cakes to eat, , 
And beer to drink, to Schultsch thou goest. 
We two, however, go to Kunst, 
And sit there as a happy pair, 
Merrily drinking the best of punch 
And eating sweet confectioner’s ware.”* 


And Kigebein actually did what, as a 
poet, he had promised,— and few poets 
can say that,—he went to drink punch 
with Dorimene, and Dorimene was gra- 
cious, and sat there as the only lady, with 
Hofrath Altmann and Doctor Hempel and 
Rath Fischer, and other guests, at Kunst’s 


table, and steeped her black pitch-torches! 


_ of eyes in the punch, looking down mod- 
estly into her glass; and Kagebein held 
his glass stiffly before him, and looked up 
to heaven through a hole in Kunst’s can- 
vas, which the rats had eaten last winter, 
and no one of the company knew what 
feelings were struggling in his poet-breast, 
not even Kunst himself, who usually knew 
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well enough what effect his liquors had. 
But shrewd old Hofrath Altmann, — who 
understood other things besides notes and 
bonds, since he had given away his faith- 
ful heart forever three times already, and 
was going to do it a fourth time, — pene- 
trated his secret, when he noticed that 
Korlin Soltmann turned, from time to time, 
as deep a yellow as yellow Christmas beer 
gilded with golden foam, and could see, 
being a neighbor, how Kiigebein was con- 
tinually squeezing the hand of the innocent 
Kammerjungfer under the table. He could 
not keep it to himself, but began to wink 
and to motion, till his comrades perceived 
it also, and Kunst stationed himself behind 
the happy pair, with his thumbs in his 
arm-holes, and regarded them attentively. 
The poet naturally observed nothing; but 
Dorimene sprang up, flushing a deep 
orange-color in her modesty, and ran out 
of the punch-temple,—and her poet, of 
course, followed her. 

And as she walked under the spreadin 
beech-trees, in such charming anger an 
such friendly vexation, the poet pursued 
her, so full of trembling hope and painful 
joy that he looked like a richly-laden 
three-master with torn sails, tossing hither 
and thither on stormy waves. And when 
he overtook her, and ran into the fair bay 


of her soft arms, and cast anchor there 


with his own curved arm, and after a little 
beseeching found at last firm anchorage, 
he felt as if he had arrived at a safe haven 
of happiness, and the whole crew of poet- 
feelings tumbled wildly over cach other 
in his heart, crying,“ Land! land!” And 
in Dorimene’s heart, also, after long voy- 
ages and wanderings, the cry of “ Land!” 
was raised, and after a brief consideration 
whether the Conrector were not better, 
she wisely decided to hold fast what she 
had, and go to sea no more. 

They were sitting now in the lovely 
shade of the beeches by the lake, and the 
poet had a bride, and was to receive to- 
day the title of “Court-poet,” and the 
Soltmann had a bride-groom, and could 
now say to the Conrector and Diirten, 
with good reascn:.“ Poor things, I pity 
you!” Then the trumpets and drums of 
the city musicians in Kunst’s tent, sounded 
in their ears, and called them back to. 
earth; and Kiigebein said he could not 
conceal his joy, the world must share his 
happiness; and Dorimene said she was 
content; there was no one, thank God! to 
command her, and she had control of her 
own property. So they went back, arm in 
arm, to Kunst’s tent, passing the Conrec- 
tor and Diirten in Schultsch’s booth, but 
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saying neither black nor white; but there 
was such a proud radiance about them that 
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lets herself be hugged by that old fool of 
a Strelitz advocate! Old lemon! Aren’s - 


Diirten said to herself, “ Lord preserve us! | you ashamed of yourself? Alone, among 


What has happened to them 
they entered 
were playing a hop-waltz, and without 
pausing for reflection, the happy pair be- 
gan to waltz, and they danced and danced, 
as if the pleasure were to last until they 
had danced themselves into matrimony. 
But if one loves long, his love grows old, 
and if one waltzes long, his breath grows 
short ; and when they were out of breath, 
Kiigebein went up with his bride to Kunst’s 
counter, and like a foolish poet as he was, 
he threw down his whole substance, in 
Swedish double-groschens and Strelitz 
shillings, and demanded punch, and Kunst 
cried: “Karl, for the Herr Advocate! 
Karl, for Mamsell Soltmann! Karl,’ 
—and he glanced alternately at the two, 
— “something has happened here! Karl, 
a glass for me, too! ’’ 

verybody could see, by this time, that 
something had happened, and the guests 
crowded around them, while Kigebein, 
throwing one arm about his new property, 
and raising his glass with the other, cried : 


** Drink to my conquest, comrades, 
With merry hearts and gay; 
Let every glass be brimming 
In Dorimene’s honor to-day! ”’ 


“ Karl, more glasses! Karl, for Hofrath 
Altmann! Karl,’”’—but he got no fur- 
ther. “Hurrah! Hurrah!” 

Even in this solemn moment, the poet 
could not quit rhyming. 
nothing, but went on: 


** Here we stand, your pleasures leading, 
Happiest couple ever seen, 
And the lambs of love are feeding 
On Hope’s tender pastures green.’’ 


“Hurrah! Hurrah! Karl!’ Karl! Hur- 
rah!” So it went, back and forth, till the 
musicians took up the last word with their 
trumpets. 

“T should like to know,’’ cried Schultsch, 
“what has become of that good-for-noth- 
ing slipper-maker! What can I do with 
such a fellow? Has a wooden slipper and 
a trumpet painted up over his window, as 
a sign that he can make music too, and so 
I engaged him to have an opposition band, 
in my booth, to Kunst’s stupid old musi- 
cians, and now he doesn’t come! Diirten 
Holzen, Diirten Holzen1! just look over 
into Kunst’s booth! Look at Korlin Solt- 
mann! Look! there’s behavior for you. 
Stands among all those old fellows, nod- 
ding and smiling! God preserve us, 


And as/jall those old fellows! 
unst’s tent, the musicians founded old slipper-maker were here, he 


He stopped for |. 





I wish that con- 


should blow you a strain! Diirten, Diir- 
ten, look! Look at old Hofrath Altmann! 
Standing there, gay as a peacock, and 
crowding up to Korlin with his glass in 
his hand, —I wish he would spill his punch 
all over her, that she might be red for once 
in her life! And now—did you hear? 
Huching! huching! ‘A thundering hur- 
rah to the honored bridal pair!’ Kri- 
schan! Krischan! just listen to that! Kor- 
lin Scltmann a bride! Boys, run over to 
Kunst’s booth and cry, ‘Hurrah!’ and 
‘Vivat!’ and ‘Fire!’ and anything you 
please! Bless my soul, who would have 
thought it? Well, I have nothing to say, 
not a word, only, ‘Marry in haste, and re- 
pent at leisure!’ Diirten,— good gra- 
cious! Herr Conrector, I did not see you 
at all. Well, it is no business of mine; 
but how do you feel about it?” 

“How do J feel about it ?” repeated the 
Herr Conrector, and he looked at Schultseh 
as if he were examining her in her irregular 
Greek verbs, and knew beforehand that 
she would blunder. And so he did, for 
Schultsch stammered out : 

“TI thought you had—you would — 
people said you were going to marry the 
Soltmann yourself.” 

“ Frau Schultz,” said the Conrector, ris- 
ing from his seat by Krischan’s side, “I 
think you have quite enough to attend to - 
in your own affairs; pray don’t trouble 
yourself about mine.” And holding the 
golden head of his cane under his nose, he 
went stiffly out of the booth. 

“So!” cried Schultsch, “ then I can only 
say, I was mistaken.” 

“ And I say,” observed Krischan, “ that 
you cannot bridle your tongue.” 

“Do you say that to me again? Then 
I tell you —Diirten, just tell me 
but here she stopped, for at this moment 
appeared the volucky slipper-maker and 
his musical colleagues, and she rushed up 
to them and gave them a fitting reception, 
and demanded that they should immedi- 
ately produce as great festivity in her 
booth as was now in progress in Kunst’s, 
The obedient slipper-maker did his best, 
and kept it up all the evening and the 
whole night through, playing four-quarters 
time when the musicians in Kunst’s tent 
were playing three-eighths, and three- 
eighths when they changed to two-eighths ; 
and Schultsch was quite contented with 
her opposition, and served them, with her 
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strong-beer bottles, with plenty of fresh 
fuel to their fire. 

And Diirten? There was no need for 
Schultsch to trouble herself about Diirten, 
she had seen all that was going ov. She 
had been boiling with indignation to see 
“the old yellow thing” flaunting about so 
boldly; and when she saw her standing in 
Kunst’s booth, with so much assurance, 
among all those distinguished gentlemen, 
she looked round, first of all, to see if her 
Herr Conrector were in safety, and find- 
ing him seated in perfect quiet by Kris- 
chan Schultz, she said to herself: “ Thank 
God! it is no concern of mine.” But a 
great curiosity came over her to know 
what could really have happened; and 
when she heard Hofrath Altmann’s toast 
to the bridal pair, she felt ashamed for her 
whole sex, that one of her sisters should 
allow her betrothal to be announced over 
a punch bow! instead of from the chancel, 
and as she looked sharply at the _ she 
said to herself: “ Well, let them. They are 
well mated.” 

And now a great rest entered her heart, 
although the slipper-maker was making 
such an uproar around her. One stone 
was out of the way, against which she had 
often stumbled—her Conrector never 
could or would marry the Kammerjung- 
fer; and although the latter had looked 
down upon her so spitefully, she cheerfully 
gave her her blessing, and decided that, 
after all, it was for the best, And a vari- 
ety of thoughts came over her: whether 
this were so, and that were so, and if she 
should remain with the Herr Conrector as 
housekeeper, or if— God bless her! how 
could she think of such a thing? for that 
little pinching of her cheeks, and “dear 
Diirten,”’ and even the kiss, amounted to 
nothing; and she was a foolish woman to 
think so much of such things, and she was 
a wicked woman to have felt such hatred 
for the Soltmann that afternoon, and then 
she had done her the greatest pleasure in 
the world. And the Lord’s ways were 
wonderful, and one ought not to complain 
if they were overgrown alittle with thorns 
and thistles; who could tell what lay be- 
hind? And she would tell Stining not to 
fret, even if the runner did not come to 
the dance; who could tell what was for 
the best? The slipper-maker was making 
such an uproar that she could easily whis- 
per it in Stining’s ear, and nobody else be 
the wiser; but when she turned to look 
for her sister, there was no Stining to be 
seen. 

While these pious reflections were pass- 
ing through Diirten’s mind, Stining stood 





behind the tent in the shade of a fine ald 
oak, and so far from being in a mood to 
complain of the way, as Durten supposed 
her, she found the way very pleasant. Her 
gay, joyous wandering-bird of a runner 
had returned to her, safe and sound; and 
though a pretty maiden who is sitting ab- 
sorbed in happy thoughts of the futura, 
may well be a little sturtled to feel tha 
light touch of a finger on her white neck, 
and upon looking round, to see, through 4 
slit in the canvas, a merry, laughing face, 
her mood will be far from despondent. 
And now, as she stood under the green 
oak, and the runner had thrown his arm 
around her and kissed her again and again, 
and the old gray canvas of the tent was 
between them and the curiosity of tha 
world, as if it were a veil of summer twie 
light beneath whose protection their lova 
might blossom in secret, she was not in 
the least despondent. She rejoiced tha 
she had her Wilhelm again, that he had 
kept his word, and that he was a runner 
who could run to Berlin and back in four 
days instead of five, and that he had dona 
it for her sake. 

“But you must be very tired?” she 
asked. 

“Not a bit, Stining; and now we will 
have our dance.” 

“ But you must go and bring his Serene 
Highness word, in the first place.” 

“No, Stining, there is no need of it; ha 
gave me until to-morrow night. And I 
may as well tell you, for you would find i¢ 
out to-day, —the whole journey to Berlin 
is nothing but a spiteful trick they have 
played me.” 

“ Eh, Wilhelm, how should Serene High- 
ness? Why, Rand told Schultsch Serene 
Highness was going to make you chief 
Kammerdiener.” 

“So? Is he going to dothat? Then 
let me tell you, J shall not be made so. 
Why his Highness should play me such @ 
trick I don’t know, and what Rand has to 
do with it I don’t know; but it is one of 
the two; and though at first I wouldn’t 
believe it, yet on thinking it over, I am 
sure of it, —it was merely to prevent m 
dancing with you to-day. And nowIshall 
do that very thing.” 

“ But, good gracious, Wilhelm, if Serene 
Highness should know of it!” 

“He shall not merely know of it, he 
shall see it with his own eyes. See, when 
I came across the upper meadow, his old 
tub of a gondola was just coming round 
the bend, and he will be here in fifteen © 
minutes, and now is the time for me to do 
what I promised you last Christmas — 
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play some foolish trick before his very 
eyes, so that he may discharge me.” 

“ Good heavens! no, Wilhelm, Wilhelm, 
I beseech you ——” 

“No, no,” cried Halsband, abruptly, “I 
shall dance with you, if twenty Serene 
Highnesses stood by, spouting fire and 
flame out of their eyes! If he has noth- 
ing to do with this trick that has been 

layed me, then he will not take it badly ; 
But if he knows all about it, then he will be 
angry —and let him be angry! The fox 
must come out from one hole or the otber, 
and I will see how the hare rwhs.” 

In vain Stining begged and besought, 
and was full of anxiety; Halsband kissed 
her on the mouth, and dragged her, with- 
out mercy, into the booth, where with 
trembling limbs and a heavy heart she 
must join the dance. Dear heart, she was 
a bride as well as Korlin Soltmann, and 
she was waltzing and drinking punch, and 
glowing like an orange, while Stining’s 
cheeks were pale, and her heart beat faster 
and faster with anxiety. And when Diir- 


ten came up to them, after the dance, to 
say good-day to Halsband, and to wonder 
and ask questions, then was the time for 
her to impart her wise reflections con- 
cerning our Lord’s wonderful ways, and 


the thorns and thistles, and what lay be- 
yond them, and so forth; but Diirten had 
forgotten it all, and Stining was quite de- 
spondent. 

So it went, this Whitsuntide in the 
Nemerow Wood; and if we except Stin- 
ing, and perhaps also the runner, — well, 
for all I care, the Herr Conrector, too, for 
he had gone off in vexation out of 
Schultsch’s booth with his gold-headed 
cane under his nose, — everybody seemed 
to be very happy; but at Nigen-Bramborg, 
in the palace, things were at their worst. 
What need was there for the duke Fried- 
rich Franz of Mechlenburg-Schwerin to 
send an express courier, on this very Whit- 
suntide, to his Serene Highness of Mechlen- 
burg-Strelitz? But there was no use in 
talking. The fellow was there; Rand had 
taken the letter from him, and his Serene 
Highness had opened it with his own hands 
and read it with his own eyes, and when 
he had finished it, he said, very comfort- 
ably : 

“ Rand, we shall have a visit to-morrow. 
Our beloved cousin of Mechlenburg- 
Schwerin is coming to us to-morrow from 
Berlin, for a little visit, with a suitable 
train, and sends us his compliments.” 

“ And you say that as if there were noth- 
ing the matter here? And you look at me 
so innocently? No, Serene Highness, that 
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will never do. We cannot entertain com- 
pany at present. We must find out sick- 
ness, or an engagement, or some other ex- 
cuse.” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked his High- 
ness, ‘wrinkling up his little forehead. 
“ We can receive our high connections.” 

“We can, Serene Highness, to be sure, 
but not just at present. We have not a 
groschen of money; and the Duke of 
Schwerin is a young gentleman who likes 
to live well and merrily, and I know the 
sort he brings with him.” 

Rand was right— Rand was always 
right when a question of means was under 
discussion, and his Highness knew it very 
well, but it provoked. him, nevertheless, 
and he answered, angrily: 

“ We cannot decline the visit; we must 
find means; we must borrow.” 

“Yes, Serene Highness,” replied Rand, 
in great distress,“ but of whom can we 
borrow? Nobody will lend to us. You 
see, there is Schultsch with the biscuit — ” 

“ Hold your tongue, you donkey!” cried 
his Highness, who had reason to be &ngry. 
“ What has Schultsch to do with it?” 

“Eh, Serene Highness,” said Rand, 
yielding a little,“itis only what I was 
going tosay. No,” he added aftera mo- 
ment, as he thought of the drink-money 
which would else slip through his fingers, 
“no, we cannot put off Friedrich Franz, 
for how it would look! It would be as 
good as saying that we are poor. I dare 
say she has something,” and he pointed 
with his thumb over his shoulder, across 
the market-place. 

“Who?” asked his Highness, growing 
brighter at the very suggestion. 

“ Why, she there at Buttermann’s, the 
Princess Christel. I saw her Kammer- 
jungfer, yesterday morning, coming out 
of Kunst’s cellar, with a basket full of bot- 
tles, and this morning Kunst said she had 
paid up.” 

“We cannot address ourselves to our 
sister Christel,” said his Highness, with 
great decision. “The Princess has _re- 
proached us enough, already, with doing 
so little for her. How would it be with 
the Hofrath ?” 

“Eh, haven’t I always said so? — and 
here itis. You have just forbidden him 
the Court. Serene Highness, why not let 
the fellow marry? What difference can 
his marrying make to us, since we are not 
obliged to be married ourselves? ” 

“Well,” said his Highness, very decid- 
edly—he was always very decided in 
government affairs — “let him be called ! ” 

“Yes, your Highness, that is easily said ; 
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but how is one to ‘call’ him? He went 
out to the Nemerow Wood at two o’clock 
this afternoon ; and this courier from Mech- 
lenburg-Schwerin must have a gracious 
answer at once. But now listen to me, — 
you never will listen to me, — let the Kam- 
merjunker write immediately ; very agree- 
able — great pleasure —or whatever else 
= please, and we will ride out to the 

emerow Wood. We cannot ride in the 
carriage, to be sure, since we have but one 
runner; but we can ride in the gondola, 
and we must send word to Strasen to be 
ready —there will be no storm to-day — 
and then I will fasten myself to the Hof- 
rath, so that he shall not escape us in the 
Wood. But, let me tell you, we must be 
very gracious to him; and we may as well, 
for what does his marrying signify to us ?” 

Rand was right again; his Highness 

ielded ; the courier got his message, and 
is Highness went with Rand in the gon- 
dola to the Nemerow Wood. 

A good half-hour before the gondola — 
which looked, in the distance, like a young- 
er brother of Noah’s ark, and in any case 
like a very dangerous conveyance — had 
come to anchor, the Nigen-Bramborgers in 
the Nemerow Wood were all shouting to- 

ether: “There he is! There he comes! 

e is coming himself! Now we must give 


him a proper reception! Krischan, put on 


your coat! Boy, were you going to stand 
in the front row, with such trousers? ” 

Shoemaker Schéning wiped his little 
Jéchen’s nose again. Kunst sent his musi- 
cians down to the lake, ordering them to 
blow and do nothing else,but blow. “ Karl! 
The great glass! I must offer it to Se- 
rene Highness!” 

Schultsch could not put up with this— 
for what purpose had she engaged the slip- 
per-maker? “Krischan, why don’t you 
move? Bestir yourself! What? Get up 
an opposition to Kunst! What have wea 
booth here for? Here! and here!” and 
she férced a bottle of strong beer into 
each of Krischan’s hands. “ Why should 
not his Highness drink our nice strong- 
beer as well as Kunst’s slops ?” 

And Krischan bestirred himself and 
went to the shore of the lake, and the slip- 

er-maker blew, and the city musicians 
blew, and all were in motion ; only the poet 
sat in Kunst’s booth, with great drops of 
sweat on his brow, for he was composing a 
poem for the reception of his Highness. 
And still another sat there; that was the 
Herr Hofrath Altmann, who said to him- 
self; “ Yes, run along with you! I have 
no need of his Serene Highness ; his Serene 
Highness needs me” 
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Now his Highness arrived at the shore. 
His chief Admiral for the Tollense Lake 
and the Lieps, Jochen Strasen, who was 
the grandfather of the present Johann 
Strasen, took the little Serene Highness in 
his arms, carried him through the treach- 
erous element, and set him down on dry 
land in the midst of his loyal subjects. 
And the people rejoiced, and the musicians 
blew, peed such of the little street-boys as 
had them threw up their caps, and when 
Krischaning Birndt’s lodged in a beech- 
tree, they threw up sticks and stones after 
it, so that it was reallydangerous. Kunst 
advanced on one side with the great cov- 
ered goblet of punch, which the president 
held in his hand when they sung Rund- 
gesang; and on the other side advanced, 
at the same moment, Baker Schultz, with 
the two bottles of strong beer; and the 
Conrector, who was watching the perform- 
ance from a distance, said to himself: 
“How? This is almost as if his Highness 
were a new Prometheus, to be chained to 
the Caucasus by Strength and Force, 
kparngt, Bi7gi, which must here be trans- 
lated : “ Punch and Strong-beer.” 

But nothing came of it. Apollo inter- 
posed, in the person of the Herr Poet 

iigebein, who pushed forward between 
Punch and Strong-beer, the new volume 
of poems in one hand, the fruit of long 
years of labor, and in the other the fruit 
of his meditations in Kunst’s booth. He 
could not repeat them from memory, so he 
read, with Korlin Soltmann standing be- 
hind him : , 


**T offer to my Sovereign’s hands, 
In reverence and devoted love, 
This work, as gratitude demands, 
Should now thy gracious eye approve 
These humble poems, and thy mind 
Should here and there a stanza find, 
Serenest Highness, not unworthy, 
How blest the poet stands before thee ! 
The Lord, who made thee for his praise, 
Give to thee health and every blessing, 
His favor grant on all thy ways, 
Thy happiness be still increasing! 
And Mechlenburg’s rejoicing psalms 
Shall strew thy way like thankful palms.’* 


With that he presented to his Serene 
Highness the volume of poems. 

His Highness was silent: the thing had 
taken him by surprise. He was affected ; 
nothing of the kind had ever happened to 
him before; he looked round after Rand 
to see what he would say to it, but Rand 
was gone. 

The Nigen-Bramborgers were also si- 
lent; they, too, were taken by surprise ; 
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nothing of the sort had happened to them 
before; but they were not affected, except 
with anger that a Nigen-Strelitzer should 
intrude himself into their festivities, and 
a whispering began among them: 

“Shall we put up with this? Shall we 
suffer this from a Nigen-Strelitzer?” And 
the whispering grew to a shouting: 
“ Where is the Hews Conrector? He was 
here a little while ago. Yes, neighbor, I 
saw him myself. Oh, there he is, walking 
along the shore.” 

The Conrector was absent also; two 
principal characters were wanting to the 
play, and of course it could not go on 
properly. 

His Highness now advanced through 
the crowd of people, graciously nodding 
to the right and left, and his subjects 
called out to him: “Good-day, Serene 
Highness! It is fine that you have come 
out here! Yes, I said just now, Serene 


Highness would certainly come out here 
this afternoon.” 
“ Are you quite contented, my people ?” 
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asked his Highness, in a very friendly 
voice. 

“ Thanks for the kind inquiry. Oh, yea, 
it goes well—finely! Always on two 
legs1” the people cried, and a wag said: 
“ This evening it goes on one leg!” 

“Eh, you had better say, on all fours!” 
exclaimed a pretty girl. “Don’t you re 
member last year?” 

And his Highness laughed graciously 
when the others laughed, and the musi- 
cians blew, and the three lackeys followed ; 
and then came Kunst and Baker Schultz, 
as if it were a sacrificial procession, and 
they bore the drink-offering; and then 
came the poet. He looked at nothing and 
nobody, not even his best friend, and Kor- 
lin Soltmann hung upon his arm, but he 
thought not of her, —a regular poet thinks 
of neither bride nor wife, only of his tri- 
umph, — he did not walk, he floated; and 
he was as yet only in the vestibule of the 
blessedness which he had pictured to him- 
self, and which was to be poured out in 
full measure upon his fortunate head. 





How Tae Eruption oy Vesuvius A¥FrEcreD 
THE PLantTs 1N THE NEIGHBOURHOOD. — ‘*‘ The 
American Naturalist’? for September contains 
an interesting note on this subject by A. W. B., 
who takes his facts from a paper laid before the 
Academy of Sciences of Naples, The writer 
says that the newest vegetation has suffered from 
contact with the ashes, though the effect has 
been neither a scorching nor drying up. The 
action has not been a mechanical one; for a 
mere closing of the pores of the epidermis could 
not have caused death in so shortatime. The 
closing of the pores and stomata is undoubtedly 
a secondary cause of death, but only after the 
lapse of some days. No change was observed 
similar to that produced by the vapour of boil- 
ing water. The scorching action of a high, dry 
temperature occurs only in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the volcano. Neither an acid nor alka- 
line reaction is shown by any change of colour 
io the flowers or leaves except a few instances 
of a change to blue of rose, orange, or violet 
coloured organs, which might be attributed 
rather to an alkaline than an acid reaction; but 
these are few and doubtful. Many phenomena 
concur in pointing to chloride of sodium as the 
chief agent in the destruction of vegetable tissue. 
The salt was present in sufficient quantity in the 
falling ashes to be readily discernible to the 
sight, and is also met with as an efflorescence in 
the ashy soil, 





Some interesting particulars respecting publie 
libraries are reported. The library of Boston 
now possesses 394,000 volumes, with an annual 
issue of 3803843. The Cincinnati Library has 
50,000 volumes, with 37,075 issues, not includ- 
ing periodicals, This collection contains, in 
some instances, from ten to fifteen copies of the 
books most in demand, usually belonging to the 
department of standard fiction. The experi- 
ment of opening on Sundays has been tried 
with signal success. The library of the Cooper 
Institute, New York, was also opened, for the 
first time on Sundays, on the 13th of October. 
The Mercantile Library of San Francisco, not @ 
public institution, has 30,000 volumes, and is 
taking extreme pains to collect everything relat- 
ing to California and the Pacific coast. 


Tue number for January 4 of the Revue Sci- 
entifiqu? contains the translation of a long and 
remarkably clever paper by E. von Hartmann, 
the purpose of which is te show that the differ- 
ences between the animal and vegetable king- 
doms are very much fewer than is dreamt of in 
the most generally accepted philosophy, that 
these kingdoms ought not to be classed as sub- 
ordinates, but as co-ordinates, and that there is 
great likelihood that plants are capable in some 
degree of sensation and perception. 
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From Good Words. 
PAGANINI. 


SECOND PAPER. 


SMALL we now assist at one of Paga- 
nini’s performances? How many descrip- 
tions ate been written, and how inade- 

uate! It is hardly possible to do more 
than describe a few salient peculiarities. 
But even our pale sketch would be incom- 
plete without such an attempt. 

Enter Paganini — a shudder of curiosity 
and excitement runs through the crowded 
theatre, the men applaud, the women con- 
centrate a double-barrel fire of opera 
glasses upon the tall, ungainly figure that 
shuffles forward from the side scenes to the 
footlights, with such an air of haughtiness 
and yet so many mechanical bows. As the 
applause rises again and again, the appa- 
rition stand; still, looks round, takes in at 
a glance the vast assembly. Then seizing 
his violin he hugs it tightly between his 
chin and chest, and stands for a few more 
seconds, gazing at it in motionless abstrac- 
tion. The audience is now completely 
hushed, and all eyes are riveted upon one 
silent and almost grotesque form. Sud- 
denly Paganini raises his bow and dashes it 
down like a sledge-hammer upon the strings. 
The opening of the concerto abounds in 
solo passages, in which he has to be left 
almost without accompaniment; the or- 
chestra is reserved for the éut/is and slight 
interludes. Paganini now revels in his dis. 
tinctive and astonishing passages, which 
hold the audience breathless. At one time 
torrents of chords peal forth, as from some 
mimic orchestra; harmonic passages are 
thrown off with the sharpness and sonority 
of the flute accompanied by the guitar, in- 
dependent phrases being managed by the 
left hand plucking the strings, whilst the 
right is playing legato passages with the 
bow. The most difficult intervals are 
spanned with ease — the immense, compass- 
like fingers glide up and down every part 
of the key-board, and seem to be in ever 
so many places at once. Heavy chords are 
struck indifferently with the point or heel 
of the bow, as if cach inch of the magic 
wand were equally under control, but just 
when these prodigious feats of skill are 
causing the senses to reel with something 
like a painful strain, a low, measured mel- 
ody steals forth and penetrates the souls 
of all present, until some of the audience 
break out into uncontrollable applause, 
whilst others are melted to tears, overpow- 
ered by the thrilling aecents. Then, atten- 
uated as it were to a thread — but still 


distinctly audible and resonant —the di- 
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vine sound would die away; and suddenly 
a grotesque flash of humour would dart up 
from a lower sphere and shift the emotional 
atmosphere, as the great maestro too soon 
dashes, with the impetuosity of a whirl- 
wind, into the final “rondo” or “moto 
perpetuo.” 

Paganini was not inexorable about en- 
cores—he was always gratified by ap- 
plause. After the concert the people often 
waited outside to accompany him to his 
hotel. He seemed delighted with this kind 
of homage, and would go out at such sea- 
sons and mix freely with them; but he was 
often quite inaccessible, and bent upon ab- 
solute seclusion. 

Let us now resume the chronological 
narrative. Towards the end of 1812 Pa- 
ganini quarrelled with his royal patroness, 
the Grand Duchess of Tuscany. She had 
given him leave, as above mentioned, to 
wear at court the uniform of captain of 
the body guard, and one night he appeared 
in the orchestra attired in this splendid 
costume. The Duchess seems to have 
thought this inappropriate, and sent word 
desiring him to change his uniform for an 
ordinary dress. The offended artist de- 
clined point blank, and that evening threw 
up his appointment and left the Florentine 
court and all its works forever. It is not 
at all improbable that Paganini, who could 
now command any sum of money, had 
grown tired of his official duties, which 
could no longer shed Any new lustre upon 
him, and that, longing to be free, he gladly 
availed himself of the first ready pretext 
for flight. In vain hj royal mistress sent 
after him, imploring Aim to return. Paga- 
nini was inexorable; and it waseven whis- 
pered that the Duchess’s entreaties were 
prompted by a feeling still more tender 
than the love of music—a feeling which 
Paganini had ceased to reciprocate. 

Paganini was very fond of Milan, and he 
stayed there during the greater part of 
1813. He visited that city three times in 
five years, staying often for several months, 
and giving in all thirty-seven concerts, 
most of them at the Scala. 

It was in 1814 that he first made the ac- 
quaintance of Rossini at Bologna. The 
great composer, like every other connois- 
seur, regarded him with admiration and 
astonishment, and a friendship was then 
begun which was strengthened when the 
two celebrities met in 1817 at Rome, and 
in 1831 at Paris. 

Paganini treated his fellow-musicians and 
rivals with simple and unaffected courtesy. 
He expressed his great admiration of 
Spohr’s violin playing, and he went all 
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the way from Genoa to Milan to hear La- 
font. When they met, Lafont proposed 
that they should give a concert, in which 
each should play asolo. “I excused my- 
self,” says Paganini, “by saying that such 
experiments are always impolitic, as the 
public invariably looked upon them as du- 
els. Lafont not seeing it in this light, I was 
compelled to accept the challenge.” Com- 
menting upon the results, he added with 
singular candour and modesty, “ Lafont 
probably surpassed me in tone, but the 
applause which followed my efforts con- 
vinced me that I did not suffer by compar- 
ison.” Although usually anxious, more for 
the sake of others than for himself, to 
avoid contests, he never declined them; 
and a similar trial of skill took place be- 
tween him and the Polish violinist, La- 
prinski, in 1818, at Plaisance; the two 
artists remaining excellent friends. 

At this time Paganini’s health seems to 
have been in an unusually critical condition. 
We have noticed that he seldom consulted 
doctors, and when he did so he was not in 
the habit of following their advice, but his 
credulity was worse than his scepticism. 
He dosed himself immoderately with some. 

~stuff called “Leroy” —he believed that 
this could cure anything. It usually pro- 
duced a wonderful agitation in his ner- 
vous system, and generally ended in up- 
setting the intestinal functions. Some- 
times it seems to have deprived him of 
the power of speech. 

In 1816 he went to Venice, where he 
seems fairly to have collapsed after giving 
a few concerts. However, in the following 
year (1817) he was much better, and went 
to Genoa to see his mother, taking Milan 
en route. He has been called avaricious, 
suspicious of his kind, and devoid of natu- 
ral affection. He, no doubt, loved money 
and had a general distrust of his friends ; 
but, it is certain that he was attached to his 
mother, and took care to supply her with 
every comfort. She writes to him some 
years later: — 


**T am delighted to find that after your trav- 
els to Paris and London, you purpose visiting 
Genoa expressly to embrace me. My dream has 
been fulfilled, and that which God promised me 
has been accomplished — your name is great, 
and Art, with the help of God, has placed you 
in a position of independence. We are all well. 
In the name of all your relations I thank you 
for the sums of money you have sent. Omit 
nothing that will render your name immortal. 
Eschew the vices of great cities, remembering 
that you have a mother who loves you affection- 
ately. She wi!l never eease her supplications to 
the All-powerful for your preservation, Em- 
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brace your amiable companion for me, and kiss 
little Achille. Love me as I love you. 
** Your ever-affectionate mother, 
**ToeResA PAGANINI.” 


The “amiable companion” seems to 
have been a cantatrice, Antonia Bianchi di 
Como, with whom he appears to have lived 
at one time, and who bore him his only 
son, “the little Achille.” 

In the same year, 1817, he arrived in 
Rome in time for the Carnival, where he 
excited the greatest enthusiasm. He was 
frequently to be found in the palace of 
Count de Kaunitz, the Austrian ambassa- 
dor, where he met all the great people in 
Rome, and amongst them M. de Metternich, 
who did his utmost to persuade him to 
visit Vienna. From this time Paganini de- 
termined, sooner or later, to visit the prin- 
cipal cities in Germany and France, but 
the state of his health was still very pre- 
carious. In 1818-19 he gave concerts at 
Verona, Plaisance, Turin, and Florence, 
after which he visited Naples for the first 
time. His advent had been long looked 
for with feelings of jealous expectation and 
distrust. The chief professors and mu- 
sicians of the place who had never heard 
him were not very favourably disposed. 
They, however, gave him a reception, on 
which occasion a piece of music was casu- 
ally placed before him, fall of the most 
ingenious difficulties that could be devised. 
Paganini was not unaccustomed to this kind 
of trap, and upon being requested to play 
itat sight, he merely glanced at it and 
played it off with the greatest ease. 

But he had egen worse foes than the 
professors. He seems to have got into 
damp apartments close under St. Eimo, 
and his lungs, at no time very strong, now 
showed unmistakable signs of consump- 
tion. The landlord, fearing that he would 
die in his house, actually turned him and 
all he possessed out into the street, where 
his friend Ciandelli, happening to come by 
at the very nick of time, administered a 
sound thrashing to the brutal host with a 
stick, and took the invalid artist to a more 
comfortable lodging. In 1820 he returned 
to his favourite city, Milan, where he 
founded a musical society, conducted sev- 
eral concerts, and received various crowns, 
medals, and decorations. In December of 
the same year he returned to Rome, and 
in the following year, 1821, paid a second 
visit to Naples, giving concerts at the 
Fondo and the Theatro Nuovo. At the 
end of the year he crossed over to Sicily, 
but the people of Palermo hardly appre- 
ciated him; and in 1822 he is again at 
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Venice and Plaisance. From thence he 
would have gone straight to Germany, in 


» accordance with the proposals of Metter- 


nich, but on his way to Pavia, in 1823, he 
was attacked by his old complaint, and for 
some time it did not seem likely that he 
would recover. He was advised to go to 
Genoa for rest, and whilst there he recov- 
ered sufficiently to give concerts at the 
Theatre St. Augustine, when the prophet 
in his own country for once attracted en- 
thusiastic crowds. The Milanese, who 
had never expected to see him alive again, 
gave him an enthusiastic reception at 
the Scala, on the 12th June, 1824. He 
seems to have been still unable to tear 
himself away from Italy, for in the same 
month he returned to Genoa, then passed 
to Venice, and in 1825 he was at Trieste. 
Then he proceeded, for the third time, to 
Naples, and going over to Palermo, for the 
second time, he now met with a most as- 
tonishing success. He remained in Sicily 
for a whole year, and seems in this deli- 
cious climate to have recovered his health 
sufficiently to undertake a long profes- 
sional tour. He was then detained in 
Italy for nearly two years more, for in 
1826 he visited again Trieste, Venice, gave 
five concerts at Rome. In 1827 he was 
decorated by Pope Leo XII. with the 
Order of the Golden Spur. He then re- 
paired to Florence, where a disease in one 
progress for several 

Only in the spring of 1828 
that he went 6m to Milan, where he at 
length gave his farewell concert, before 
starting on his long-projected visit to 
Vienna. . 

To dwell upon.the reports of his first 
appearance at Vienna would be only to 
repeat what has already been said. “The 
first note he played on his Guarnerius,” 
writes M. Schilling in the Lezique Univer- 
sel de Musique, “indeed from his first step 
into the room, his reputation was decided 
in Germany. Acted upon, as by an elec- 
tric spark, a brilliant halo of glory ap- 

eared to invest his whole person, he stood 

efore us like a miraculous apparition in 
the domain of Art!” He gave concerts 
in the capital of Austria on the 13th, 16th, 
18th of April, 1828. The greatest players 
and musicians from all parts flocked to 
hearhim. Mayseder, Janna, Slawich, Stre- 
binger, Bohm, united in extolling the new 
prodigy. In a very few days Vienna 
seemed to be turned upside down—no 
class of people was unmoved by the pres- 
ence of this extraordinary man. The 
newspapers were full of verses and articles 
on Paganini. Cravats, coats, gloves, hats, 
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shoes, and even cigar cases and snuff boxes 
— everything was now ala Paganini. The 
fashionable cooks called new dishes by his 
name; any great stroke at billiards was a 
“coup & la Paganini.” 

He stayed several months at Vienna, 
but time did not injure his popularity; his 
talent bore the most critical inspection all 
round,— he was at once colossal in the 
breadth and majesty of his effects, and 
microscopic in the perfection and subtlety 
of his details. At the acme of his fame he 
left Vienna, and commenced a tour through 
Austria, Bohemia, Saxony, Poland, Bava- 
ria, Prussia, and the Rhenish Provinces. 
Prague was the only city which failed to 
appreciate him. There was a stupid rival- 
ry, of which wo find traces in the days of 
Mozart, between Vienna and Prague, and 
it was generally understood that whoever 
was applauded at Vienna was to be hissed 
at Prague, and vice versa. But on reach- 
ing Berlin the great artist was received 
with such an ovation, that he is said to 
have exclaimed, on his first appearance, 
“ Here is my Vienna public!” 


From this time to the end of his life, the _ 


wildest stories began to be circulated 
about him, chiefly in the Italian and French 
newspapers; but the Leipzig Gazette du 
Monde Elégant cannot be held quite blame- 
less, for it inserted one of the most extrav- 
agant of these tales. One man gravely 
affirmed that Paganini’s miracles of skill 
were no longer to be wondered at, be- 
cause he had seen the devil standing close 
behind him moving his arms for him. 
Another eye-witness wrote that he had for 
some time observed a beautiful woman at 
Paganini’s concerts; he went to the theatre 
in the hope of again seeing her on the oc- 
casion of Paganini’s last performance. The 
master appeared, ~ divinely; the 
house was crammed, but where was the 
lady? Presently—in one of the soft 
pauses—a deep sigh was heard, it pro- 
ceeded from the beautiful lady; tears 
were streaming down her cheeks, a mys- 
terious person was seated by her side, 
with whom Paganini exchanged a ghastly 
smile; the lady and her cavalier soon rose ; 
the strange cavalier grasped her hand— 
she grew deadly pale; they proceeded out 
of the theatre; in a narrow by-path stands 
a carriage with coal-black steeds — the 
horses’ eyes seem on fire — the two enter, 
the carriage vanishes — where, apparently, 
there is no road at all, the inference of all 
which is that Paganini was in league with 
the devil! It is strange but true that 
these absurd legends gained some credence 
amongst the ignorant populace of Italy 
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and France, though they were probably 
laughed at in Germany. But other stories 
of a different kind annoyed him far more. 
He was a ruffian who had murdered one 
mistress, and decamped with another 
man’s wife; he was an escaped convict; 
he was a political busybody. He was a 
spy, a thief, an immoral swindler; he had 
been in prison, it was said, for years, and 
had thus learned his skill en one string, 
all the others having got broken. Itis neces- 
sary even at this time of day, to give a dis- 
tinct denial to this last legend. Paganini’s 
morals were not above, but they were not 
below, the average of the somewhat disso- 
lute state of society in which it was his 
misfortune to have been born and bred. He 
never committed a murder, or fought a 
duel, or betrayed a friend, or left without 
provision those whom he had given just 
claims upon him. As to politics, he knew 
nothing and cared nothing for them; and 
he never read the newspapers except when 
they contained something about himself. 
In Paris they pasted up a course woodcut 
of Paganini chained in a dungeon about 
the walls and hoardings of the city. Paga- 
nini describes himself as having stood 
before it in mute astonishment, until a 
crowd gathered round him, and, recogniz- 
ing the likeness, mobbed and hustled him 
in the most inconvenient manner. It was 
these reports that he afterwards bitterly 
complained of, and M. Fétis, at his request, 
drew up a letter, which was afterwards 
published throughout Europe, in which 
the aggrieved violinist vindicates his char- 
acter from the current calumnies. His 
protestations, however, were far from 
stilling the rumours, and, when he arrived 
in London, some years later, there was no 
absurd and extravagant tale about him 
that was not eagerly caught up and circu- 
lated throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. A lesser man might have 
courted this sort of notoriety, but Paga- 
nini, who could do without it, was in- 
tensely annoyed and wounded. We cannot 
follow the great violinist in detail through 
his German campaign, in the years 1828- 
29-30, but some notion of his way of life 
may draw his personality a little closer to 
the reader ere we prepare to greet him on 
our own shores. 

Ill health, at times acute suffering, which 
turned his pale bony face to a green livid 
hue, an intensely susceptible nervous sys- 
tem, an outward life alternating between 
scenes of highly-wrought excitement, 
amazing exertion, and fitful repose — these 
eauses combined to produce a character 
singular for its mingled abstraction and 





plasticity. At times he seemed in the 
body, at other times out of the body —. 
sometimes he appeared to be only semi- 
conscious of life; at other times more in- 
tensely conscious than any dozen people 
put together. Physical causes acted at 
times oddly and instantly upon his brain ; 
at others they found him like stone. He 
was not always open to impressions, which 
at certain moments would find him so re- 
ceptive, that he became the utter incarna- 
tion of them. He was full of contradic- 
tions, which he cared little to explain 
either to himself or to others. He trav- 
elled with the utmost speed from place to 
place; in the hottest weather he would 
have all the carriage windows closed. Al- 
though latterly his lungs affected his voice, 
which became thin and feeble, he delighted 
to talk loudly when rattling over the 
roads; the noise of the wheels seemed to 
excite him, and set his brain going. He 
never entered an inn on the road, but 
would sit in his carriage until the horses 
were ready, or walk up and down-wrapped 
in his great cloak, and resent being in 
to. Arrived at his hotel, he would throw 
all his doors and windows open, and take 
what he called an air bath; but he 
never ceased to abuse the climate of Ger- 
many, and said that Italy was the only 
place fit to livein. His luggage was ex- 
tremely simple —a small napkin might 
have contained the whole of his wardrobe 
—a coat, a little linen, and a hat-box ~a 
small carpet-bag, a shabby trunk, contain- 
ing his Guarnerius violin, his jewels, a 
clean shirt, and his money —that was all. 
He carried papers of immense value ina 
red pocket-book, along with concert 
tickets, letters, and accounts. These last 
no one but himself could read, as he knew 
hardly any arithmetic, and calculated, but 
with great accuracy, on some method of 
his own. He cared little where he slept, 
and seldom noticed what he ate or drank. 
He never complained of the inns — every 
lace seemed much alike to him — out of 
taly; he detested them all equally. He 
seldom noticed scenery, or cared for the 
sights of foreign towns. To himself he 
was the only important fact everywhere. 
He often started without food in the early 
morning, and remained fasting all day. 
At night he would take a light supper, and 
some camomile tea, and sleep soundly until 
morning. At times he ate ravenously. 
He remained taciturn for days, and then 
he would have all his meals sent up to his 
room; but at some hotels he would dine 
at the table d’héte, and join freely in con- 
versation. He lay on his sofa doing noth- 
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ing the greater part of every day; but 
when making plans for the publication of 
his works, or the founding of a musical 
institution, which at one time occupied 
much of his thoughts, he would stride up 
and down his room, and talk in a rapid 
and animated manner. After dinner he 
habitually sat in his room in total dark- 
ness until half-past ten, when he went to 
bed. Sometimes from sixty to eighty 
people, eager to see him, would wait upon 
him at his hotel, in the course of the day. 
When compelled to see visitors, he was 
polite; but the intrusion of strangers 
fatigued and annoyed him, and he often 
refused himself to every one. He would 
bolt his door, and not take the least notice 
of any knocks. He would sit for hours 
almost motionless in a kind of trance, and 
apparently absorbed in deep thought; but 
he was not always averse to society. He 
was fond of conversing with a few friends, 
and entered into whatever games and rec- 
reations were going on with much zest; 
but if any one mentioned music, he would 
relapse into a sullen silence, or go off to 
some other part of the room. He disliked 
dining out; but when he accepted he 
usually ate largely of everything on the 
table, after which he was generally attack- 
ed by his old bowel complaint. At the 
time, however, he would eat and drink 
largely without any inconvenience. Al- 
though he mixed freely with the world, 
like Chopin, he was a solitary man, and 
reserved to the last degree. No one 
seemed to be in his confidence. He had 
an excellent memory — yet certain faces 
seemed to pass from him absolutely. His 
fidelity to both his parents was not the 
least remarkable point in his strange char- 
acter, and although ardently attached to 
money, he could be generous at the call 
of what he considered duty, and even 
lavish when charity was concerned — in- 
deed, he frequently gave concerts for the 
benefit of tie poor, remembering the time 
when he had been a poor man himself. 
Paris, always eager for novelty, the self- 
elected critic of the civilized world in all 
matters appertaining to art, was by this 
time imperative in her demand to see and 
hear Paganini; so, early in the spring of 
1831 he set out for that fashionable capi- 
tal. Fame had preceded him with every 
kind of strange rumour — he could not 
only play on one string, it was said, but his 
fiddle still gave forth strange music when 
all the strings were removed. The old 
calumnies revived. The town was plac- 
arded with villainous woodcuts of him in 
prison — others represented him in carica- 
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ture, playing on one string. In short, ex- 
pectation was wound up to its highest 
piteb, when he suddenly arrived, in bad 

ealth, and immediately gave a perform- 
ance at the Opera-House, on March 9, 
1831. The calm and judicious veteran of 
the Royal Conservatory of Music in Bel- 
gium, M. Fétis, who knew him well, and 
heard him often, and to whose work we 
are so much indebted for the present 
sketch, can find no other words to ex- 
press the sensation which he created on his 
first appearance at Paris than “ universal 
frenzy.” The whole city flocked to hear 
him, the professors and virtuosi crowded 
round him on the platform, as near as they 
dared approach, in order to watch him 
play, after which they were no wiser than 
efore. At the end of each piece the 
whole audience, it is said, rose en masse to 
recall him, the tongue of envy forgot to 
wag, and rivalry was put out of court. 
It was hoped he might have thrown some 
light upon certain prodigious violin studies 
which he had published, and which had 
long been known at Paris. No one could 
play them, or even conjecture how some 
of them were to be played. Nordid Pag- 
anini reveal the secret, which lay, no doubt, 
partly in a peculiar way of tuning the in- 
strument, as well as in a length and agility 
of finger which he alone possessed. 

About the middle of May he left Paris 
for London, and the Times newspaper 
which, at that time, hardly ever noticed 
concerts, devoted half a column in a vain 
attempt to give some idea of his first per- 
formance at the King’s Theatre. Paganini, 
to save himself trouble, had agreed for au 
enormous sum of money to let himself to 
a speculator during this stay in England, 
who made all arrangements for him and 
took the proceeds. This plan has since 
been adopted by several illustrious artists, 
M. Joachim amongst them; and, although 
it has been stigmatized as wanting in dig- 
nity, it is probably on the whole most sat- 
isfactory to the artist, though not always 
to the public. An attempt was made to 
double the prices at the Opera-House, 
which raised great indignation — the 
prices ultimately charged were the usual 
Opera charges —no more and no less — 
and this was doubtless thought exor- 
bitant for a concert, although the solo 
performer was supported by an orchestra 
and some of the best Opera singers, the 
famous Lablache amongst them. The 
crowd at the doors on the first night was 
excessive, and the pit was full to over- 
flowing, but the boxes were thin. Pa- 
ganini was suffering at that time from the 
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inroads of his old complaint, aggravated by 
the rapid encroachments of his last fatal 
malady, consumption. He appeared, con- 
trary to the advice of his physicians, and 
was received with the usual tumult of ap- 
plause. From a heap of contemporary 
criticism struggling vainly with the diffi- 
culty of the subject, we extract a few pas- 
sages from the pen of an eye-witness, 
which strike us as unusally graphic. 

Mr. Gardner of Leicester, writes: “ At 
the hazard of my ribs, 1 placed myself at 
the Opera two hours and a half before the 
concert began. ... The concert opened 
with Beethoven’s second symphony, admi- 
rably played by the Philharmonic band, 
after which Lablache sang ‘ Largo al 

’ Factotum,’ with much applause, and was 
encored. A breathless silence, and every 
‘eye was watching the extraordinary vio- 
linist: and as he glided from the side 
scenes to the front of the stage an invol- 
untary cheering burst from every part of 
the house, many rising from their seats to 
view the Spectre during the thunder of 
this unprecedented cheering —his gaunt 
and extraordinary appearance being more 
like that of a devotee about to suffer mar- 
tyrdom than one to delight you with his 
art. With the tip of his bow he set off 
the orchestra in a grand military move- 


ment with a force and vivacity as sur- 
prising as it was new. At the termina- 
tion of this introduction he commenced 
with a soft streaming note of celestial 
quality, and with three or four whips of 
his bow elicited points of sound that 
mounted to the third heaven and as 


bright as the stars. . . . He has long legs 
and arms, and his hands in his playing 
often assume the attitude of prayer, with 
the fingers pointed upwards.” It was 
curious to watch the faces of Lindley, 
Dragonetti, and the other great players, 
who took up places on the platform, to 
command a good view of him during his 
performance —they all: seem to have 
agreed that the like had never been heard 
before, and that in addition to his marvel- 
lous eccentricities and novel effects, he had 
transcended the highest level of legitimate 
art that had ever been reached. 

It has often been asked in what respects 
Paganini’s playing differed from that of 
other great violinists — in what has he en- 
riched the art — what has he discovered or 
invented ? 

These questions have been to some ex- 
tent answered by the painstaking Profes- 
sor of Music, Guhr, who had many oppor- 
tunities of watching him closely. 

He was peculiar, first, in his manner of 
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tuning. Sometimes the first three strings 
were tuned half a note higher, the G . 
string being a third lower. Sometimes he 
tuned his G to B, with a single turn of his 
peg he would —- the pitch of his G 
string, and never fail in his intonation. 
These artifices explain no doubt many of 
his extraordinary intervals. 

Secondly, in his management of the bow 
he has had ‘many imitators, though none 
have approached him in the romantic vari- 
ety and “fiend-like power with which he 
ruled the strings.” His ordinary staccato 
played with a very tight bow was prodi- 
giously loud and firm, like the strokes of 
a hammer, whilst his method of dashing 
the bow on the strings, and letting it leap 
through an infinity of tiny staccato notes 
with unerring precision was wholly his own 
invention. 

Thirdly, his tremolo use of the left hand 
exceeded anything which had been at- 
tempted up to that time. This effect has 
been, like every other one of his inimitable 
effects, driven to death by subsequent vio- 
linists. 

Fourth, his use of harmonics now uni- 
versally known to violinists, was then 
absolutely new, formerly only the open 
harmonics had been used, and that very 
charily ; but Paganini astonished the 
world by stopping the string with the first 
finger, and extracting the harmonic simul- 
taneously with the fourth. By sliding up 
the first finger together with the fourth, 
he played’ entire melodies in harmonics, 
and got on an average about three octaves 
out of each string; his use of double har- 
monics in rapid passages, and such trifles 
as four simultaneous A flats, are still 

roblems which few, if any hands but his, 
ave been able to solve. 

Lastly, his habit of plucking the strings 
sometimes with the right, sometimes with 
the left hand, and producing those rapid 
pizzicato runs, on an accompaniment of a 
harp or guitar, was absolutely new; be- 
yond these things it was found impossible 
much farther to analyze his playing. His 
secret, if he had any, died with him. His 
music does not reveal it. Although he 
wrote quartettes, solos, duetts, and sonatas, 
fragments of about twenty-four of which 
are in existence, only nine were found 
complete; of these the Rondo known as 
“Clochette,” and often played by M. 
Sivori, and “ Le Streghe,” are perhaps the 
best known; the celebrated variations on 
the “Carnival de Venise” do not appear 
to have been published as he played them, 
though both Ernst and Sivori claim to 
play the Paganini Carnival. M. Fétis 
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considers his finest compositions have not 
been preserved — amongst those he reck- 
ons a magnificent concerto played at Paris 
in 1831, and a grand military sonata for 
the fourth string only. 

The rest of Paganini’s story is soon told. 
Broken in health, after an absence of six 
years, he returned to Italy, where he was 
now nearly worshipped by his country- 
men. -He had grown immensely rich, and 
bought various propertiesin Tuscany. He 
played at concerts from time to time, and 
was always most generous in giving his 
talents for the benefit of the poor. 

Mr. Dubourg, in his valuable work on 
the violin, asserts that he went to Amer- 
ica; but of this I can find no trace in the 
biography of M. Fétis, nor in any other 
documents which I have as yet come across. 
In 1835 Paganini lived much between Mi- 
lan and Genoa. The Duchess of Parma 
had conferred the Order of St. Georgeon 
him in 1834. 

In 1836 he got into bad hands. He lent 
his great name to the establishment of a 
Casino in Paris, which failed. He was 
obliged to go to Paris, and the journey, no 
doubt, hastened hisend. His consumption 
grew worse, he could not bear the cold; 
he was annoyed by the unscrupulous spec- 
ulators, who tried to involve him in their 
own ruin, and then refused to bear the 
burden with him. They even succeeded in 
mulcting him in the sum of 50,000 francs, 
and he was actually detained by legal pro- 
ceedings until he had paid the whole sum. 

But his days of speculation and glory 
were alike numbered. In 1839 he was a 
dying man. He struggled with indomita- 
ble energy against his deadly foe. He now 
often took up the guitar, which, in the 
spring-time of his life, had been so inti- 


mately associated with his first romantic} 


attachment. He wasa great admirer of 
Beethoven, and not long before his death 
he played one of that master’s sublime 
quartettes, his favourite one, with aston- 
ishing energy. In extreme weakness, he 
laboured out to hear a requiem of Cheru- 
bini for male voices, and soon afterwards, 
with all but his last energies, he insisted 
upon being conveyed to one of the 
churches in Marseilles, where he took part 
in a solemn mass of Beethoven. His voice 
was now nearly extinct, and his sleep, that 
greatest of consolations, was broken up by 
dreadful fits of coughing, his features be- 
gan to sink, and he appeared to be little 
more than a living skeleton, so excessive 
and fearful was his emaciation. Still he 
did not believe in the approach of death. 
Day by day he grew more restless, and 
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talked of passing the winter at Nice, and 
he did live on till the spring. 

On the night of May 27, 1840, after a 
protracted paroxysm, he suddenly became 
strangely tranquil. He sank into a quiet 
sleep, and woke refreshed and calm. The 
air was soft and warm. He desired them 
to open the windows wide, draw the cur- 
tains of his bed, and allow the moon, just 
rising in the unclouded glory of an Italian 
sky, to flood his apartment. He sat gazing 
intently upon it for some minutes, and then 
again sank drowsily into a fitful sleep. 
Rousing himself once more, his fine ear 
caught the sound of the rustling leaves as 
they were gently stirred by some breath 
of air outside. In his dying moments this 
sound of the night wind in the trees seemed 
to affect him strangely, and the summer 
nights on the banks of the Arno long ago 
may have flashed back upon his mind, and 
called up fading memories. But now the 
Arno was exchanged for the wide Mediter- 
ranean Sea, all ablaze with light. Mozart 
in his last moments pointed to the score 
of the Requiem, which lay before him on 
his bed, and his lips were moving, to indi- 
cate the effect of Féttledrums in a particu- 
lar place, as he sank back in aswoon; and 
it is recorded of Paganini, that on that fair 
moonlight night in May, as the last dim- 
ness came over his eyes, he stretched out 
his hand to grasp his faithful friend and 
companion, his Guarnerius violin, and, as 
he struck its chords once more, and found 
that it ceased to speak with its old magic 
power, he himself sank back, and expired, 
like one broken-hearted, to find that a lit- 
tle feeble, confused noise was all that was 
now left of those strains that he had cre- 
ated and the world had worshipped. 

He left £80,000 to his son, Baron Achille 
Paganini, and about £45 a year to Antonia 
Bianchi, with whom he had long since 
quarrelled. He had previously provided 
for his mother. His violin he left to his 
native city, Genoa, with directions that no 
other artist should ever play upon it. 

We have no heart to dwell upon the 
wretched strife over his dead body. Pa- 
ganini, who had no great opinion of the 
Catholic religion or the Catholic priests, 
died without confession and the last sacra- 
ments. He was, accordingly, refused burial 
in consecrated ground by the Bishop of 
Parma. For a long time his corpse re- 
mained at a room in the hospital at. Nice. 
The body then lay for four years at Villa 
Franca, when owing, it was affirmed, to 
the ghostly violin sounds that were heard 
about the coffin, his son, by paying large 
sums of money, got permission to bury his 
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father with funeral rites in the village 
church near what had been his favourite 
residence, the Villa Gajona. This last 
tribute was tardily paid to the ashes of the 
immortal musician in May of 1845. 

H. R. Hawes. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
A SLIP IN THE FENS. 
CHAPTER VII. 

THE dining-room was a iong, low, nar- 
row room, made out of the original farin 
parlour. But when they had lengthened it, 
the narrow French window that replaced 
the old one did not give light enough for its 
increaged size; and a rustic verandah out- 


side made it still darker, giving it a som- 


bre out-of-the-world look, as if it had a se- 
cret with the heavy trees that brooded 
over the gerden and this end of the house. 
These had sheltered an undergrowth of 
thorn and southern-wood and rosemary — 
at times their strong scent filled the room, 
and made it feel sad. Most people thought 
it sad —for only a few ‘had seen it wien 
the low level raysstole into the garden, 
touching the flowers, and brightening the 
-colours on the parlour wall. 

The two girls now standing under the 
‘verandah were as indifferent to what it 
was then as to what it might be. Laura 
Langdale and Miss Grey were downstairs 
sooner than the rest of the party. The 
former wore something pale and silky and 
blue, very much fringed out; her hair, 
too, was much fringed out; long stream- 
ers of pale blue ribbon hung down from it, 
as if they were too weak to bind it up as 
they pretended to do; silver ornaments 
of a faint pattern completed her dress, 
which was not chosen without thought 
to-day. Hers was the “soft feminine 
style.” Miss Grey did not affect this. 
She had seen too much of the “soft 
feminine style” as exemplified in her 
mother, so much that her notion of com- 
fort was to be rid of it altogether; and, as 
that was impossible as long as she yse- 
mained with her, she carried it out the 
more rigorously in all that concerned her- 
self. She hated to be so frilled over that 
she could not move freely; andif the total 
absence of ornament showed she despised 
‘conventional taste, the good lines of her 
rich brown silk proved that she had taste 
-of another kind, and its shadow set off her 
‘red hair so that it looked almost grand. 
iHer plainness of speech and of person were 
eminently displeasing to her mother, who 
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never tired of expatiating on the’ beauty 
of the Craddocks — her own family. Often, - 
after levelling her glass at her ill-favoured 
daughter, she would remind her that she 
was “a Grey, anybody might see that.” 
But of late Mrs. Grey had accepted this, 
and furnished herself, as in the present 
case, with a friend or niece, whose flounces 
and flirtations supplied her with the in- 
terest of which sue had been deprived 
through its legitimate channel. Mildred 
was generally thought severe — and not 
unnaturally — for her mother’s sentiment- 
alities frequently provoked her to say 
many things that were no index to her 
real character. She was not looking very 
pleasant now, for Laura was never a con- 
genial companion, and she was displeased 
and disgusted with her silly behaviour to- 
day, so she wasin no mood for talking. 
Neither was Laura, who, while she fidget- 
ed with her ribbons, and fluttered about 
waiting for Claude, was still smarting 
from the remembrance of his curt dismis- 
sal of her. However, when he came in, she 
received him with assweet a smile as ever, 
and the idle chattering was resumed be- 
tween them quite as unrestrainedly as if 
Claude had not forgotten his politeness 
half an hour ago. Mildred looked on 
quietly, and Claude took no pains to con- 
ceal from his cousin whatever amusement 
Laura’s too evident admiration gave him. 
He liked Mildred better when, as in the 
present instance, her satire was in sym- 
pathy with his feelings; at other times he 
felt conscious of weakness in her presence, 
for his aunt would often say he was more 
like her than her own child, and he felt 
how Mildred applied such praise. They 
had not talked long, when Elsie came in 
to lay the table, and Claude sauntered out 
into the garden, followed by Laura, who 
was at once enthusiastic in praise of the 
flowers, and of the fens generally.’ 
Although Elsie was quick, and anxious 
to get out of the room for her own sake, 
she could not help giving one eager, in- 
quiring look after them, and it was so far 
satisfactory that she felt sure Claude was 
not “in love” with Miss Langdale. Mil- 
dred noticed this, and wondered at it, for 
she thought. “it did not look at all like 
Elsie,” whose beauty had prejudiced her 
in her favour. A few minutes after, they 
all came in, headed by Bordale, who was 
telling Claude that Dobree would find his 
way out in the evening; he had sent a 
note just before they started, saying that 
they were not to wait for him. They each 
said something about being very glad, ex- 
cept Claude, who was really so glad that 
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he said nothing, for he depended on Do- 
bree to entertain his aunt, and he was be- 
ginning to think what it would be if he 
had to do that himself. 

Mr. Lillingstone joined them now, and 
asked Claude with formal facetiousness if 
he were not going to give them something 
to eat. 

Claude said, “They were waiting for 
Aunt Caroline, he believed,’ and he turned 
towards Mildred. 

Mr. Lillingstone “ hoped her dear moth- 
er had not been over-tired.” 

“Yes; she had been very tired, and was 
then resting in Mrs. Gaithorne’s parlour. 
She would go‘and tell her they were wait- 
ing.” . 
re No, my dear,” her uncle said, touching 
her shoulder lightly with his double eye- 
glass, “I will fetch your mother myself ;” 
and he went out of the room with quite a 
juvenile air. Since he had increased in 
years and in corpulence, he had more than 
once groaned under the exactions of his 
sister-in-law, but, yielding to the attrac- 
tions of opposites, “On the whole he ad- 
mired her style,” and especially when they 
had been separated for some time, he 
would speak warmly in her praise. “ She 
was not like the women of the present 
day; Caroline might have many fancies, 
but, at least she knew what was due her.” 

The young men had brightened up at 
the notion of “fetching Aunt Caroline,” 
for they were hungry, and did not care to 
settle to any amusement. Bordale talked, 
in what was an undertone for him, to Miss 
Grey, and Luard stretched himself ina 
low chair, and watched Claude and Laura 
in such a quiet way that no one suspected 
how observant he was. 

Laura looked out of the window, then 
up into Claude’s face. “It is so delicious 
to be in the country; it seems quite out 
of place to talk of eating—don’t you 
think so?” 

“I must confess to liking a dinner occa- 
sionally,” said Claude, as he turned away 
from the window. 

Bordale’s tone had grown louder, and 
drew general attention, “ A relation of his 
had bought a place — Devonshire — good 
fish-ponds, and ——” 

He stopped so suddenly that they all 
looked round and saw Mrs. Grey leaning 
on her brother’s arm, followed by Elsie 
carrying a cushion, a fur cloak, and an 
enormous fan. 

There was a general movement to re- 
ceive her. Claude offered her a chair. 
“ Should it be opposite the window to en- 
joy the garden?” 
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“ No, such a shocking glare.” 

“Then, with her back to it ?” 

Worse — “ Did he think she could bear 
the draught?” 

Then there was a great bustle to finda 
place, for she looked as if she could not 
stand a moment longer. Bordale seemed 
at a loss, for loud talking was out of place. 
Luard looked ashamed of himself for be- 
ing so long-legged, and tried his best to 
get out of everyone’s way. Laura bezan 
to act tender nurse; but, failing in this, 
did some mischief with the wraps which 
Elsie set right in a firm, quiet way. This 
Mildred acknowledged with a kind look 
of intelligence, and, at last, a place was 
found where she could see out of the win- 
dow, and yet be out of the draught. Mr 
Lillingstone had overlooked and*guided 
the arrangement, pointing with his eye- 
glass. 

Mrs. Grey was covered with Indian em- 
broideries, and mixed colours, that allowed 
but a confused notion of her dress, and 
suggested the last stage of debility. Her 
fluffy grey hair was daintily set in curls in 
the style of the old Empire, and a little 
French headdress was {fitted into the midst 
of them in a way that became her fragile 
features to perfection. After smelling her 
salts and looking slowly round the circle 
with half-closed eyes, she said, that, al- 
though she had come in, she was not at all 
sure she would be able to take anything. 

This announcement was received with 


some faint expostulation, but, beyond that,. 


it failed of any effect, for the whole party 
were too much occupied with themselves 
for the moment. Mr. Lillingstone had 
taken the head of the table as a inatter of 
course; and Claude asked his cousin to 
make tea, without appearing to notice 
Laura’s self-conscious look, meant to recall 
their previous banter. Seeing that Bor- 
dale had already placed a chair for her on 
the opposite side of the table, he took a 
seat near Mildred, thankful that the 
“quiet” Luard separated him from Aunt 
Grey: —“ Now, perhaps, he might give 
Elsie a look unseen by the others.” 

But one glance at her, as she came and 
stood behind Mildred’s chair, showed him 
he would get no such chance, for she 
avoided meeting his eyes in a way that 
was not to be mistaken; so he made up 
his mind to give up that, and find her out 
during the evening, as soon as he could get 
an opportunity. 

Elsie, in her turn, had leisure to observe 
them, for Miss Grey’s orders were few, and 
easily followed, and all—including Mrs. 
Grey — were so occupied with their knives 
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and forth, that there was not much said to 
interrupt her thoughts. Busy as she had 
been till now, she had gained a great in- 
sight into herself, for she saw as clearly as 
if a picture had been put before her, her 
life of the last few weeks —how she had 
allowed herself to go on from one inter- 
view to another, without thinking of the 
end — how she had done wrong in keeping 
ali this from her mother, and no longer 
deserved the trust of which she had always 
been so proud. She could not yet quite 
understand how far it was wrong; for, 
though Claude’s manner lately had implied 
that he would marry her, he had not 
spoken much of any but his own concerns. 
et she felt sure that if nothing had hap- 
pened to open her eyes, she could have 
om on in this way, till at last she would 
ardly have known right from wrong. She 
had already decided that as soon as his 
people left, she would tell him all this: 
and then, she would never trust him again, 
— but that wouid be easy, for she would 
not see more of him than she could help. 
Gradually, as these thoughts passed 
through her mind, a few stray sentences 
dropped out and began a conversation — 
one of society’s conversations; and, as she 
listened, she grew more and more op- 
pressed by the sense of distance which 
class difference forced upon her. Not that 
she heard much, for Miss Grey noticed her 
forlorn expression, and, attributing it to 
her ignorance of such service, sent her 
away as soon as she could spare her; but, 
little as it was, it confirmed her unfavour- 
able opinion of them. The constant forced 
smile, the secret discontent, the great ex- 
citement about trifles, the pampered vapid 
look that sought only enjoyment in life, 
the softness of their dainty clothes, the 
faint perfume that pervaded them, were all 
sickening to her; and when she looked at 
Claude and saw his likeness to them — 
. 8aw how thoroughly he was one of them — 
when she knew he could see her suffer and 
be careless, she felt heartsick and undone. 
It was not till the end of the meal that 
the real talking began. Mrs. Grey had 
supposed “there could be very little county 
visiting down there; they had not passed 
one nice-looking place during the drive.” 
Mr. Lillingstone assured her, “ There 
were some very good estates, but very few 
of the owners cared to live on them — who 
would?” 
Bordale decided for them all, that “there 
was nothing worth noticing in the fens.” 
Yet, Mrs. Grey “thought she recollected 
that one of the Craddocks, Reginald’s half- 
sister; it was her daughter — you must re- 
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member her, Mildred — whom Sir Stephen 
admired so much at the Pavilion ball last: 
year, a lovely blonde, quite a Craddock ; 
but, no, I don’t think you were there” — 
and she turned away from her daughter 
with a dissatisfied air — “her mother mar- 
ried some one with property in this neigh- 
bourhood, I do not exactly remember his 
name.” 

Mildred never did remember who the 
Craddocks had married. 

Her uncle tried to make up for her in- 
difference. “Ah! yes—good match, 
very!” but neither did he remember the 
name. 

Claude half closed his eyes as if he was 
trying to recall it, to the gratification of 
his aunt, — “such:a finished gentleman 
was dear Claude.” 

But Luard soon put an end to his enjoy- 
ment of this easy hypocrisy by drawing his 
attention, in a persistent undertone, to 
Laura, who for some time had been doing 
all she could to gain Claude’s notice, 
though with difficulty, for he perceived it. 

Now, however, he was obliged to rouse 
himself, and he sat up with an effort. 

“You called this‘ The Hermitage’ the 
other day, Mr. Lillingstone; is there one 
here?” 

“ My ‘Hermitage,’ I said; you know 
why I am here.” 

He was vexed about Elsie. Mildred was 
surprised, and eyed him inquiringly. Lu- 
ard smiled to himself. As for Aunt Grey, 
she did not see this flaw in her dear 
Claude’s behaviour, as she and Mr. Lilling- 
stone had lost themselves in a discussion 
of pedigrees. 

ordale was more than ready to fill the 
pause. “ Hermitage! yes, of course there’s 
one, or something very like one, with a 
first-rate ghost story attached to it too.” 

Laura was discomfited, and her interest 
had flagged ; but Mildred came to his help: 
“ Now do tell it us, Mr. Bordale; we are 
all dependent on you, for Claude does not 
seem inclined to interest us much in the 
fens.” 

“You couldn’t expect him to care for 
them himself —I daresay he has not for- 
gotten the baptism he had into them the 
other day,” said Bordale, laughing; ‘but 
the story I spoke of is not known to ev- 
erybody,” he began with a shrug, and 
slight wave of his hand: “it is called the 
‘ghosts of the covered way.’ ” 

“ oo a guide-book? ” Claude whis- 
pered. 

“That is ungrateful of you,” Mildred 
answered, in the same low tone, locking 
fixedly at him. 
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“What do you mean?” he spoke hur- 
riedly, and avoided her scrutiny. 

Mildred did not answer, but she smiled 
satirically, as she turned again to Bordale. 

“ There are many similar legends in the 
neighbourhood,” he was saying, and his 
tone quite justified Claude’s hint about the 
guide-book, “and that this district was rich 
in monastic buildings is proved by the re- 
mains extant; also the notion that the in- 
mates communicated with each other by 
means of subterranean tunnels has reason- 
able ground —awkward times they lived 
in, those old monks! ’Bout the safest 
thing they could do. One of the most im- 
portant of these was Spinney Abbey, about 
a quarter of a mile out of the village; a 
rich convent with smaller ones dependent 
on it, and the largest of them stood in the 
middle of Wicken. The ruins of it were 
removed quite recently, and the supersti- 
tion that clings to it must be tolerably 
strong; for when Dobree was over here a 
little while ago, he saw some repairs going 
on at the almshouses, and heard there was 
a dispute in the parish about the expense ; 
some old stonework close by would have 
been used for the purpose, but the old 
women had petitioned against it. Dobree 
couldn’t make it out, he knows nothing of 
the history of the place; but, of course, I 
saw at once —it must be part of the old 
Abbey, which was always thought to be 
haunted; really those low prejudices are 
quité astounding.” 

As Bordale paused for breath, they over- 
heard a snatch of the graver conversation 
that was being carried on by their elders. 
“They had brought her up so carefully,” 
Mrs. Grey was saying in a plaintive tone, 
“and introduced her into such a good con- 
nection, and then she disgraced them by 
marrying some common fellow in a march- 
ing regiment.” 

“ J thought he was a cornet in the Greys,” 
Mr. Lillingstone said reflectively. 

“Oh de-ar, no! want of money would 
have been no obstacle. It wassome person 
quite unknown — in the 77th, I believe.” 

“Disgusting,” and Mr. Lillingstone 
looked grave. 

“ But the ghosts,” broke in Laura. 

“You shall hear about them presently ; 
but I had to explain the neighbourhood be- 
fore you could understand this particular 
story. One of the smaller convents was 
not far from here. The nuns had confes- 
sors, of course, but they were not allowed 
to live within the walls — never were, you 
know —so they were quartered in cells 
called” —he shrugged—“in fact—a— 
see Maitland’s ‘Middle Ages’ for the cor- 
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rect name. Sort of summer-houses on the 
extreme limits of their grounds; and I’ve 
been told that Mrs. Gaithorne’s dairy is 
built on the site of one of these ceils, which 
was connected with the convent by an un- 
derground passage.” 

“ You didn’t show me that,” interrupted 
Luard. 

“No trace of it now,” and he waived off 
the digression; “but that is .where the 
ghosts are seen, for it is said that one pretty 
nun, whose piety exceeded the prescribed 
form of confession, used to wander down 
here very often through ‘the covered way,’ 
as this passage was called ; and, to be short, 
the Abbess found it out, and the nun was 
— up not far from the confessor’s 
cell.” 

“Since you are so well up in it,” said 
Claude, “ you ought to tell us what became 
of the confessor as well. ” 

“No; that’s beyond me. He disappears 
from the story altogether, only to reappear 
with much fame asa ghost of the first mag- 
nitude. If you don’t believe me, ask these 
fen people — you won’t get one of them to 
pass the place at night, for I assure you” — 
and he assumed a mock sensational tone —” 
every night, punctually as the clock strikes 
twelve, a tall figure wearing a cowl appears 
at the corner of Mrs. Gaithorne’s dairy. 
The door opens slowly, and a veiled woman 
ascends the steps out of the dairy, and 
stands by his side, and then ——” 

“Good heavens! that any man with the 
blood of a butcher,” exclaimed Mr. Lilling- 
stone, bringing his hand down on the table 
with a suddenness that made them all start, 
—“to think that any man with the blood 
of a butcher in him should have any sense 
of property.” He had been talking to Mrs. 
Grey till he had worked himself into an ex- 
citement about one of his hobbies. “ Yes, 
Claude,” he continued, for he saw the 
young people were staring at him, “the 
East Mudshire election is over, and who do 
you think has got in? Why, it’s an un- 
heard-of thing They, who had always re- 
turned good staunch Couxservatives, have 
actually disgraced themselves now, by elect- 
ing John Pike, the son of a retired butcher! 
His father had a shop in the High Street. 
I’ve seen it myself often, and the boy in it 
too,” he added, almost fiercely, as if that 
aggravated the case. 

“Serving?” asked Mildred, with forced 


gravity. . 

“Serving, child! No. Brought up 
above his position. Brought up to think 
himself as good as his betters. Ed-u-ca- 
ted, if you please. And what is the result 


of it? What might be expected, of course. 
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But,” and he pursed up his mouth, lest too 
strong an expression should escape him in 
the presence of the ladies, “it makes me 
indignant to see that fine property of the 


Craddocks and Mortons, and all those good , 


old families down there, represented by the 
poor little mealy-faced son of a butcher.” 

Claude was always overdone by the noise 
and bustle the old man made when he ex- 
cited himself. Now his father affected to 
mistake his distressed effeminate look for 
one of the profoundest sympathy. Claude’s 
want of interest in all manly concerns was 
a@ great disappointment to him, but he 
hoped against his judgment that this 
would come; in the meantime, he treated 
him as if he was what he wished him to be. 

Bordale thought he must show some in- 
terest or he would be losing ground in his 
own —the conversational department ; so 
he pulled at his young moustache and said 
in a weighty tone, “ Bad thing — very!” 

Weak as this was, it was enough to fire 
the old man again. “Yes,” he continued 
as before, “ things are coming to a dread- 
ful pass. There’s the same levelling spirit 
everywhere; what with the competitive ex- 
aminations and radical changes, even India 
is not what it used to be. Service going 
to the dogs. It was very different when 
your father and I were out there together ; 
blood was respectedthen. Talk of putting 
the right man in place. I should like to 
know who are the best men, if they are not 
gentlemen born and bred to their place; 
men who have a sense of responsibility, 
able to keep low pushing fellows in their 
place;” and he drew a hard breath. 

Mildred bent forward eagerly, as if she 
was going to speak; but she leaned back 
agaio in her chair, as though she had only 
wanted to reach something on the table. 
The other two women kept a smiling 
silence. 

“ And if Government,” pursued Mr. Lil- 
lingstone, “is getting more nice about quali- 
fications —and mind, I don’t wholly con- 
demn it for that ”— inclining his head with 
an air of concession, “it need not put aside 
all proper distinctions. Surely there are 
some fine young fellows to be found in the 
old families that have been associated with 
India ever since the Company was estab- 
lished.” 

Bordale opened out his hands over the 
table with a slight shrug and a gentle in- 
clination of the head, as if he wished to 
say a modest thing, and to do it delicately. 
“ For myself,” and he looked deprecatingly 
at Mr. Lillingstone; “ you know all we 
Bordales are destined for India, and my 
father wished me in particular —in fact, 
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he set his mind on my representing the 
name there, but, unfortunately, my health; 
you know what it has been for the last six 
years,” — looking at Claude. 

“The thing’s impossible, —thing’s im- 
possible,” said Mr. Lillingstone ; “ couldn’t 
_ be thought of.” 

“This must be a great disappointment 
'to Mr. Bordale,” said Mildred, very quietly, 
| “for I have always heard that great things 
| were expected of you.” 

Claude looked at her slily. Bordale ex- 
| pee “Yes, it was a disappointment. 

y brothers are not wanting, as you know, 
‘but somehow,” and he tried to look meek, 
“I can’t tell you why, my parents settled it 
that J was to be the Bordale of the genera- 
tion; so I was never sent to school with 
the others. I was kept at home, and had 
| tutors, every advantage possible. J was a 
prodigy. Yes,” he exclaimed, warming 
with the subject, “you will hardly believe 
it, Miss Grey, but at fourteen I was as good 
a man as I am now.” 

;, Mildred’s face expressed the fullest be- 
ief. 

“If you want a man with talent and 
connections, there is Dobree,” said Luard; 
“but do you get men with prospects like 
his to go out there and be broiled up in a 
few years?” 

“T don’t know that,” said Bordale, some- 
what “acs “you make a great mistake 
there. Dobree is a very clever fellow, no 
doubt, but not at all fitted for public 
life;” then, turning to Mr. Lillingstone, 
“ He is nospeaker. It is quite astounding 
to me that so many clever men can’t speak. 
There’s my friend Brooks, member for 
Stretton; no doubt about his brains. 
Well, if you'll believe me, at his election, 
when he had to address his constituents, 
he was quite unmanned. It surprised me, 
for I didn’t know his weak point till then. 
I mounted the hustings with him, and 
managed to pull him through. When the 
din was over, he said, ‘I have to thank you 
for that, old fellow;’ and a very good 
thing it was I did godown with him.” He 
looked round and saw they were all listen- 
ing. “ As for me, speaking comes naturally 
tome; whether I am talking to one or two, 
or whether I address a thousand, I am 
never at a loss for a word.” 

“It is certainly a most delightful gift,” 
said Mrs. Grey, arranging the ruffles on 
her wrist, while she turned to Mr. Lil- 
lingstone for confirmation. 

He had been tapping his waistcoat with 
his eye-glass for some time, his eyes fixed 
on the tablecloth; his voice was somewhat 
subdued now as he acquiesced: “ Very 
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true, very true; a man who can’t speak is 
not very well fitted for public life.” 

The rest of the party were glad that 
Mrs. Grey was so unusually moved to speak 
at the right time; for they felt in danger 
of an awkward pause. Mildred looked at 
Claude, and, accustomed as she was to: his 
languid indifference, she wondered that he 
was so extremely bored now. He was 
thinking of Elsie, and longing for all this 
to be over; for when he had made up his 
mind not to speak till the end of the even- 
ing, he had not realized that the time 
would seem so ‘very long, and, “if it was 
long to him, what must it be to her?” 

Luard had kept in the background, as 
usual. Now and then an undercurrent of 
amusement had surged up into his face, 
and passed away again without being seen. 
He took advantage of the slight pause to 
say in his s!eepiest tone, that Scholefield was 
avery silent man. “ He’s clever, is he not?” 
Luard’s intimacy with Dobree had grown 
during the month. 

“Clever!” Bordale repeated, looking at 
Luard almost contemptuously; “clever! 
yes; but he, too, has the same peculiarity 
that we were talking about. Scientific 
man, understands his work, but,” he 
shrugged with an expression meant to con- 
vey the most thorough incapacity, “ when 
it comes to speaking about it, he’s nobody ; 
can't enlarge on it a bit.” 

“Scholefield?” interrupted Mrs. Grey, 
“surely you are talking of Nathaniel 
Scholefield. He is first cousin to the young 
Dobree whom we are expecting here to- 
night. Their mothers were sisters, — 
Vivians. We were very intimate, and 
came out about the same time.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Mr. Lillingstone, 
“but when I married and went out to 
India, I lost sight of them. Some years 
after I heard they were married, and that 
Violet —she was better looking than her 
sister, and made the best match — was 
dead.” 

Laura woke up to this. “Was that Mr. 
Scholefield the botanist? She had seen 
him once; he had red hair, and something 
odd about his eyes, and ” — she hesitated, 
and looked towards Mr. Lillingstone — 
“she thought she had heard her papa say 
he was a Radical.” 

“ What!’" exclaimed Mr. Lillingstone, 
and he turned to Mrs. Grey for an expla- 
nation of this. 

Mrs. Grey’s nerves could aot bear an- 
other outburst, so she warded it off with a 
sympathetic manner. “ Yes, indeed, Cuth- 
bert, it is a very sad thing, but I am afraid 
it is only too true, and, therefore, I do not 
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so much regret that when I came back to 
England I did not renew the acquaintance.” 

“J have always been sorry for that,’’ 
said Mildred; “if I may judge by what I 
have heard, he is a clever, unpretentious 
man, and [should very much like to have 
known him.” 

Mrs. Grey tossed her head with a little 
laugh. “ Unpretentious, of course. No 
personal advantages; positively peculiar. 
Very possibly he may be clever; for with 
his delicate health, his study must be a 
very pleasant resource to him; but his 
opinions ’’ she added aside to her brother 
in a lower tone, “I am told are quite out- 
rageous.” 

Mr. Lillingstone had had time to look at 
the matter from his own point of view. 
“ You attach too much importance to these 
little freaks,” he said, in an easy tone of 
patronage, as he settled himself more com- 
fortably in his chair; “that will all pass 
off in good time. We are all more or less 
liberal when we are young. Now I appeal 
to your good sense. He is a Vivian: now, 
do you think it likely he would associate 
himself with a set of low fellows?” 

Mrs. Grey had hardly time to acknow- 
ledge the truth of this argument, for talk- 
ing was heard outside. Luard opened the 
door, and Dobree walked in, followed by a 
stranger. The stranger was a conspicu- 
ously short man, with square face and fore- 
head, and very little hair, which was light. 
His face, too, was pale and delicate-looking. 
His thin close lips seldom smiled, but a 
peculiar twitch in the corner of his mouth 
answered to other people’s smile, and 
greatly helped them to the notion that he 
was satirical. 

Mrs. Grey was charmed to see Dobree ; 
then he introdiced his cousin Scholefield; 
she was still more charmed. They were 
all charmed to see Mr. Scholefieid. 

“We are happy in having a former ac- 
quaintance of yours here, who I am sure 
will be pleased to see you,” Mr. Lillingstone 
said, looking about for Bordale; but Bor- 
dale had retired to the background, and 
Scholefield searched in vain for a familiar 
face. 

Dobree foresaw an awkwardness, and 
looked at his cousin intelligently. “ You 
remember Mr. Bordale, with whom you 
travelled in North Wales,” he spoke em- 
phatically, without any regard to his cous- 
in’s astonishment. “I did not know we 
were to meet him here to-night, or I should 
have told you.” 

Bordale was glad to follow this lead; he 
came forward rather crestfallen, and mut- 
tered something modest about its being 
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quite natural that Mr. Scholefield should 
not remember their being together so well 
as he did. 

It was plain that Scholefield did not 
know him, but he held out his hand. “He 
had such a pleasant remembrance of that 
walk, he was always glad to meet any of 
the friends he made then.” His manner 
was pleasant, and he had a quiet incisive 
voice. 

Mr. Lillingstone was disturbed, and half 
offended, but he quickly resumed his 
courteous expression, still keeping his eye 
on Bordale, however. “This was one of 
Claude’s friends.” 

Claude himself, and Luard, were amus- 
ed, each in his own way, and left things to 
take their course; but Mildred created a 
diversion by asking Bordale to ring the 
bell; then Mr. Lillingstone set himself to 
entertain and “find out ” Scholefield, and 
Mrs. Grey took possession of Dobree. 
“ How strange it was they had never met 
before ; she had always wished to see him, 
and felt an interest in him, because his 
mother was one of her very dear friends. 
Such a lovely creature she was. Yes!” 
and she looked into his eyes with tender 
scrutiny, “yes, he had her eyes.” Her 
manner promised to be quite pathetic, so 
Dobree was greatly relieved when Mrs. 
Gaithorne came in, and Mr. Lillingstone 
made her a centre of interest. 

“ Well, Mrs. Gaithorne,” he said, as she 
set down the tray of refreshments, “it 
seems quite like old times to have you wait- 
ing upon us again ; and if these young- 
sters are to be trusted, it was a bad day 
for the old inn when you left it. They say 
it.is not like the same place now.” 

Mrs. Gaithorne smiled, as if she was 
conscious she deserved the praise. She 
took up the corner of her apron, and 
smoothed down the hem of it over and 
over again as she spoke. “Like enough 
there’s some ground for what everybody 
says, but we mustn’t be too hard on the 
Watsons ; they’re new to their place, and 
it’s not everybody has got that gift that 
they can turn their hand to anything. 
Now, my Tom, he was born for his place; 
his beer and his temper was always sound, 
they never soured, and that’s the founda- 
tion of an inn.” 

The hearty chorus of praise that an- 
‘gwered her allusion to her husband was 
best music to Mrs. Gaithorne’s ears, but 
she bore her honours quietly. As she was 
leaving the room she turned to Dobree. 
“ She was sorry she hadn’t room for him 
and his friend, but she knew the Watsons 
would do their best to make them com- 
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fortable; she had sent down at once to let 
them know they were expected.” 

Claude interrupted Dobree’s acknowl- 
edgments by quoting Bordale, “ Any 
number could be made uncomfortable at 
the inn.” : 

The laugh that followed was out of 
proportion to the joke, but it restored Bor- 
dale’s spirits, and so satisfied Claude, who 
was disturbed when things were not going 
smoothly around him. 

Mrs. Grey had felt obliged to smile gra- 
ciously on this interruption, but as soon as 
Mrs. Gaithorne had left the room she re- 
sumed her former manner to Dobree. 
“It had been so dull before he came,” in 
a confidential tone; “they had all been 
looking forward to his coming to bring a 
little life into the fens.” 

He did not receive this as it was meant. 
“He was extremely sorry but he knew 
very little of the place, his cousin was a 
better authority;”? he looked towards 
Scholefield as if he might be the means of 
an escape, but that observant person had 


been »atching them from a distance, 
an? + m that distance he assured Mrs. 
G t “for those who had no special 


objec. in coming there, there was but little 
attraction to the fens.” He would have 
continued his conversation with Mr. Lil- 
lingstone, but seeing she still expected him 
to talk, he added, “While I was up at 
Trinity, I came over here several times for 
butterflies, and I spent many pleasant 
days in search of them.” 

Mr. Lillingstone did not like this inter- 
ruption: he had begun to talk about 
Wicken, because it was the most obviously 
correct subject ; but Scholefield’s deferen- 
tial manner pleased him, and now he was 
becoming really interested in Scholefield’s 
account of the recent inquiry about the 
remains of the Cromwell family. 

“ Butterflies! how delightful,” Mrs. 
Grey and Laura had exclaimed in one 
breath. Laura was quite enthusiastic. 
“ Would he catch some now? Where 
were they to be found?” 

“ Dear Mildred will enjoy this,” said 
Mrs. Grey, “she is so fond of intellectual 
pursuits. In fact, before you came, she 
had just said she would so much like to 
know you.” 

Mildred tried to suppress on angry flush, 
and said, turning to Scholefield, “My 
mother would-+make you think I knowa 
great deal more than I do; I understand 
so little of butterflies, that I cannot al- 
ways distinguish them from some of the 
moths.” 

Scholefield reserved whatever he could 
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have said about such deficiencies and told 
her there was a rare kind of butterfly to 
be found in the sedge fen, but he was 
afraid the season was getting rather late 
for it now. 

“Oh, no!” Mrs. Grey and Laura hoped 
not. “It would be such a delightful 
amusement to look for it.” 

“You would want nets,” Dobree put in 
quietly ; but Claude saw this would be a 
day out for them to-morrow, and promised 
to borrow or get some in time. “He be- 
lieved there might be nets in the house 
even, for some of Mrs. Gaithorne’s lodgers 
had had them. He would go out and see 
while they made their arrangements for a 
day’s excursion.” 

Claude closed the door upon them with 
a great sense of relief. He could see there 
was no one in the kitchen, for the door was 
open; he passed through jt and stood on 
the threshold, to listen for some sound of 
Elsie, but it was all quiet. The ivy-cov- 
ered out-houses by the side of the meadow 
sent long slanting shadows across it, and 
the trees that crowded over them seemed 
to blend and be one with them, as they 
heaved up and down in the lowering light. 
The cool breeze brought with it sounds of 
rest; low, murmuring voices from the trees 
mingled with homely sounds of settling 
down from the straw-yard. This dream- 
like quiet seemed to belong to Elsie. How 
was he to keep this rest for himself? The 

ath to it lay through very great unrest. 
There were those people he had just left, 
and beyond them — but he had no time to 
think that out now, as he saw Elsie com- 
ing in from the orchard, and at the same 
time he beeame aware that he did not ex- 
actly know what he was going to say to 
her. This little difficulty increased as she 
came near enough for him to see the look 
of anger and determination on her face, 
and he felt instinctively that she would 
listen to no explanation from him just 
then ; just as instinctively he felt he must 
try the full influence of his good looks, 
and the manner which had been so useful 
to him before now. So he assumed his 
most penitent expression, and stood in her 
way on the doorstep that she might be 
forced to look up and see it. But in this 
he was disappointed. She looked straight 
beyond him into the kitchen, and asked 
him to let her pass in a tone that corre- 
sponded with her expression. He took no 
notice of this, and, smothering the vexa- 
tion he had not time to indulge, he asked 
where Mrs. Gaithorne was. 

“In the orchard; and she expects me 
back again quickly; so will you let me 
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pass, if you please, or must I go by the 
front door ?” 

This reminded him of the hurry for 
both. He took the basket she was holding 
from her promptly, and put it on the 
table. She let it go, and followed him two 
or three steps into the kitchen, smiling 
contemptuously at this return of pleas- 
antness now they were alone. As he 
turned he saw this. _ 

“I’m not surprised you are angry with 
me, Elsie. There was a wretched misun- 
derstanding. -I didn’t know myself that 
my ae were coming ‘si 

“Indeed,” said Elsie, drily. “But I’m 
thinking Mrs. Gaithorne’ll want to know 
who made the table dirty.” 

“Table dirty! what table?” he asked, 
impatiently. 

“ Where you’ve put the plums; she 
won’t like that.” 

“ Never mind the table. I’ve not come 
to talk about that! I’ve been wanting to 
get an opportunity of speaking to you 
ever since we came.” 

Elsie sneered. “I've no time now, Mrs. 
Gaithorne wants me;” taking a dish 
from the dresser, she began to empty the 
basket of fruit. 

“ But you must listen to me. You must 
give me one minute. You are so hard,” 
he said, almost bitterly. ‘ 

He took the dish from her hands and 
held them in his, so she could not help 
hearing, but she still kept her head turned 
away. He stood looking at her sadly for 
a minute. 

“You think very badly of me, I see. 
Yet I don’t deserve it. If I had been 
more fortunate, and been able to explain 
everything to you as soon as we came, 
you would not have lost faith in me, an: I 
should have been spared some wretclied 
hours.” 

r i curl of Elsie’s lip made his heart. 
sink. 

“You don’t believe I tried to find you 
out. I did. I came round here when 
they were dressing for dinner ; then I went 
to the dining-room, do you remember ? 
You were there, but not alone. Now you 
say you have no time to hear me.’”’ She 
nodded. “ But you will give me a chance 
of justifying myself before the day is over, 
unless you wish to make me quite misera- 
ble.” 

He paused, hoping Elsie would speak, 
but she still kept silent. He had thought 
he understood ies by this time, and could 
easily persuade her. Her impracticability 
chafed him now, and yet, he could not tell 








why, he loved her all the better forit. He 
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would not go on like this much longer. 
Why should he torment himself, and make 
Elsie unhappy aswell? It would be dis- 
honourable to do so. He would marry her 
as soon as possible after the others had 
gone on to Scotland, and they might ac- 
commodate themselves to it at their leisure. 
So he had gained confidence again before 
he spoke. 

“ Would you come out here, and speak 
to me for a few minutes, after the house is 
quiet? I want to tell you why I didn’t ap- 
pear to know you before these people ; but 
more than that, there is something I must 
and will say before the day is out. Will 
youcome? Iknow what I am asking,” he 
added quickly, seeing a new light in Elsie’s 
eye. “I knowit is a great thing to ask, 
but what amItodo? You can’tstay now, 
and I must go back to these people.” 

He watched her face with an earnestness 
that made her shake off his-hands, and draw 
back a few steps; then she looked full into 
his eyes. 

* Supposing I do go, and Miss Langdale 
finds it ont, what will you say,for yourself? 
what do you think J could say? I don’t 
think we understand each other, Mr. Lil- 
lingstone.” 

She turned away deliberately, and went 
on with her work as if she had dismissed 

‘ him. 

Claude sat down on a chair near the 
window. He had not had one thought of 
Laura since he first spoke to Elsie, and 
something told him she was not really jeal- 
ous of her. He was hurt that she should 
continue so obstinate when he was so much 
in earnest. He watched her as she moved 
about piling up the dish of fruit, removing 
the slight marks the basket had made on 
the table, and he wondered that anyone so 
gentle-looking should be so “ troublesome ” 
and even “cruel.” He would wait and see 
if she would not say something before going 
away. But as she was leaving the kitchen 
without even looking at him, he could bear 
it no longer. 

“ Stop, Elsie; surely you are not going 
without a word?” 

She turned round stolidly, but the ex- 
pression of her face was not quite so deter- 
mined as before. This was some encour- 
agement. He went up to her quickly, 
and seized one of her hands. 

“Do try to forget this miserable affair, 
at least until you know more about it. Be 
generous as you used to be. You know | 
love you; and it’s cruel to play with me, 
for you must have the sense to know I 
don’t care for Miss Langdale. Do you re- 
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fuse to hear what I have to say; or will you 
come out as I ask you?” 

He waited anxiously for her answer. 
Elsie turned her face away that he might 
not see she felt inclined to cry, but her 
voice was unsteady as she said, — 

“Ithought that after to-day I could 
never believe a word you said ; but as there 
is something more than I know of, and I, 
too, want te speak what is on my mind, I’il 
go, though it goes hard against me to do 
it, even now.” 

He shook her hand warmly, heedless of 
her reservation; then seeing she glanced 
uneasily in the direction of the orchard, 
he said, — 

“TI must not keep you now even to thank 
you. I’llgoovertotheinn withthe young . 
men to-night, and stay till I think it is all 
quiet in the house, then I’ll wait outside 
here, not in the lightest place of course. 
But don’t you venture out before you are 
quite sure it will be safe. In the meantime 
try to think kindly of me, will you?” and 
he bent his face down to hers. 

“Good-bye,” Elsie said hurriedly, and 
went out. Then, remembering she had 
been rather hard upon him, she looked 
back before she turned the corner, nodded 
kindly, and was out of sight. 

Claude was loth to go back to his guests. 
“ He felt so happy; he would explain all 
this away to-night, and keep her in doubt 
no longer. He was a fool not to have told 
her before that he intended to marry her. 
However, the evening* would come to an 
end some time, and at the most ‘they’ 
were not. going to stay there more than 
three days.” His manner.was quite buoy- 
ant when he returned to the dining-room, 
and told them, “ Though he had been wait- 
ing about for some time, he had not seen 
Mrs. Gaithorne; but even if she had not 
any nets, he would make it all right.” 

Then he heard how they had decided on 
setting off at onceto see Spinney Abbey 
by moonlight. Mr. Scholefield had said 
he could show them the opening to one 
of the “covered ways.” Mr. Bordale had 
spoken about “a dark cavernous place with 
a grating before it!” And they should 
see the oak-trees under which the monks 
used to walk; but before that, they were 
going to explore the scene of Mr. Bordale’s 

host story —“even Aunt Grey and Mr. 
illingstone were going to see this.” 

Claude was in high spirits; nothing 
could be better—“it was delightful out 
of doors now;” and later, as Elsie returned 
the second time from the orchard, she saw 
the young people going off to the Abbey, 
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and Mrs. Grey and Mr. Lillingstone look- 
ing after them from the garden-gate. 

They did not return till quite late, and 
then Mrs. Gaithorne preferred waiting on 
them herself, in acknowledgment of her 
former connection with the family ; so Elsie 
saw very little of them until the young men 
went off tothe inn accompanied by Claude. 
As she was lighting a candle for Mrs. Grey, 
he gave her a look to remind her of her 
promise. , 

Soon after, Elsie went round with Mrs. 
Gaithorne to shut up the house. As they 
oe to the cellar-door Mrs. Gaithorne 
said, — 

“We must leave this open for Mr. 
Claude; it’s safe enough for the little time 
he’ll be away. I told him to be sure not 
to forget to turn the key when he comes 
in.” 

Elsie said nothing as she passed on, but 
she felt thankful this was the last deceitful 
thing she ever intended todo for Claude’s 
asking. 

After they separated, Elsie went to her 
own room, and sat down by the window to 
watch. She could see the dairy from here 

uite plainly; for it stood on the edge of 
the meadow close to the field, the last of 
the row of out-houses that reached from 
the garden along the vack of the. house. 
It was covered with ivy like the other 
buildings, but was separated from the rest 
by a footpath that crossed the field from 
the cluster of cottages where the Baileys 
lived, and made a short cut to the village 
across the farmyard. This path and the 
field beyond it were quite bright now, for 
the moon was in the west. But Elsie 
could hardly see the dairy door, that 
opened upon it: wide eaves overhung it, 
and there were three steps to go down to 
it. The moonlight fell clear and strong on 
the heavy masses of ivy that covered the 
roof. She knew how it caressed the little 
dimpled faces at home, how it brooded 
over the starry flowers. “She was very 
glad that the explanation was to come 
about so soon, for, after that, she would 
feel right again with her mother, and some 
day, perhaps, she might tell her about it.” 
As for Claude, she had thought about 
him all the evening. She believed there 
was something in the “ misunderstanding ” 
which he could make clear; and, now she 
remembered how surprised these people 
would have been if they could know the 
terms they were on, she felt she might have 
been too quick to get angry with him. 

Presently she saw him cross the meadow. 
He looked up at the house as he passed it, 
loitered for a minute in the ‘bright little 
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footpath, then went to the back of the 
dairy, where it was darker and out of sight 
of his father’s window. 

Elsie took her shoes in her hand, and 
went to the door and listened. The house 
was quite quiet. She creptcautiously past 
the red room to the top of the oak stairs ; 
she had left the door that opened on them 
ajar, — she was glad of that now, for it was 
new to her to go so stealthily, neither was 
she accustomed to the hollow sounds of a 
large house. The stairs creaked when- 
ever she moved; and when she held her 
breath to listen, the house too seemed to 
hold its breath and listen. Once at the 
bottom of the stairs she passed quickly 
through the cellar, and when she drew the 
door after her she was glad to have got so 
far. As she was stooping down to put on 
her shoes again, she was surprised to see 
Claude come quickly round the corner and 
disappear down the steps of the dairy door 
—she ran past the end of the house, then 
quickly across the bit of meadow, and 
was making her way along the wall of the 
dairy, under the ivy, when aloud scream 
made her start: she stood still and leaned 
back against the wall, as a boy rushed past 
her, still screaming violently. 

When the sound ceased, Claude sprang 


‘quickly froin his hiding-place to look after 


him, and found himself ciose to the im- 
moveable figure at his side—a_ horror 
seized him in spite of his better sense, and 
in a moment more his running would have 
done credit to Cambridge training, if 
Elsie had not put her hand on his arm, 
saying with an accent of relief as she 
pointed in the direction the boy had 
taken,— 

“ Don’t be frightened; it’s only a boy.” 

“The boy,” whose memory of the legend 
had just been quickened by the sight of 
Elsie, turned back as soon as he was 
within protection of the house, to make 
sure he had not been deceived. Of course, 
he saw Claude and Elsie: The ghost story 
was fulfilled for him; he gave another 
scream and ran out of the meadow gate as 
fast as his legs could carry him. 

“Poor li:tle fellow,” said Elsie, iaugh- 
ing and withdrawing her hand, “he’s 
scared enough; bnt he little knows how 
he’s frightened us first.” 

“Tt was you who frightened me, Elsie, 
not that fool of a boy.” Claude had now 
quite recovered. “ You ought to have let 
me know you were here—I might have 
knocked you’ down as I jumped up tbe 
steps; but look at the light in my father’s 
window! That cursed boy was enough to 
wake up the whole neighbourhood. My 
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father will think there are thieves about, 
and be down upon us in aminute. It’s ali 
up with us now; you must get away some- 
where — but not into the house!” for she 
was going to make a rush towards it. 
“The light is leaving the room already. 
Can’t you find some place about here ? ” 

“Yes, there’s the garden,” Elsie said in 
a subdued tone, “but how sorry I am I 
ever came here; I misdoubted it from the 
beginning.” 

“Qh, don’t say that, child!” and he 
stepped in front of her, as she turned 
away. “Ofcourse you must go back, and 
there can be no speaking now — but will 
you promise me that while these people 
are here you will not condemn me with- 
out a hearing, whatever you may see me 
do, or hear them say? You will be my own 
Elsie, willyou not?” She promised readi- 
ly, for she felt he was in earnest; but he 
still looked at her, as if she had not spok- 
en; then, bending low, he whispered some- 
thing that needed noanswer. They heard 
the front door open now, so he was obliged 
to let her go; but as Elsie disappeared be- 
hind the screen of bushes, her doubts and 
misgivings had disappeared also. The fu- 
ture was bright —the present a moment 
of excitement, undisturbed by a single 
anxious thought. Claude decided on stay- 
ing where he was, till the disturbance had 
subsided, so he lighted a cigar and walked 
up and down thinking they would not be 
likely to extend their search so far from 
the house; and if they did, “ Why, he was 
only smoking a cigar!” On the whole, 
he was not ungrateful for the little inci- 
dent that made so good an ending to a bad 
day. 

Claude was deceived when he thought 
that Mr. Lillingstone would suspect 
thieves. When he was roused by the last 
scream, he got up and went to the win- 
dow. The moonlight fell full upon Clande 
and Elsie. He recognized his son, but 
was not sure of the other figure, and, 
thinking something must have happened, 
he went down to see about it. As he was 
just unlocking the front door, Mrs. Gait- 
horne called out from upstairs, “ Is that you, 
sir? Do you know what the noise is 
about ?” 

“TI am now going to ask Claude about 
it; he is sure to know, as I see he is not 
yet come in.” 

“Then thank you, sir; since you're go- 
ing I needn’t come down too.” She went 
back to her own room, but remembering 
that it was Elsie’s first night in a strange 
place, she thought she might be fright- 
ened, and went to her room. Great was 
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her surprise when she found the door ajar. 
She pushed it gently, fearing to wake her, 
then she saw that Elsie was not there, 
and that the bed had not been even 
touched. The shock this gave kept her 
still for a minute, as she instinctively con- 
nected the shriek with Elsie’s absence. 
She hurried back to fetch a shawl, and, 
wrapping herself in it, she ran down-stairs, 
and followed Mr. Lillingstone into the gar- 
den. Hearing talking at the back of the 
house, she went round just in time to hear 
Claude say, in a tone of good-humoured 
satire, “ You must have been dreaming of 
Bordale’s ghost stories, and mistaken me 
for the mysterious monk; and here is 
Mrs. Gaithorne too,” he was going on in 
the same vein of facetiousness, but she in- 
terrupted him in a voice that forbade all 
jesting, “ Have you seen Elsie, Mr. Claude ? 
She’s gone from her room, and I’m quite 
in a way to know what’s become of her.” 

Mr. Lillingstone compressed his lips and 
looked in a steady lowering way from Mrs. 
Gaithorne to his son, but he said nothing. 

“ The screaming is easily accounted for,” 
Claude explained. “ A boy came across the 
field as I was walking up and down here, 
and I can only suppose he took me fora 
ghost, for he ran through your place shout- 
ing enough to raise the village. I am sor- 
ry I cannot tell you as much about your 
maid,” and he shrugged his shoulders in 
an off-hand manner; “but, if I can render 
you any assistance, I will help to look for 
her,” and he moved as if he were ready to 
begin the search at once. 

But his father did not move. 

“Stop, Claude!” he said, fixing his 
eyes sternly on his son. “Our good Mrs. 
Gaithorne is such an old friend that I do 
not mind speaking plainly before her, for 
I am afraid I see more in this ghost story 
than most people give it credit for.” Then, 
turning to Mrs. Gaithorne, who had been 
waiting impatiently, “I think you have no 
occasion to be anxious about the young 
girl just yet; for when I looked out of the 
window, I decidedly did see a young wom- 
an standing here with oir Claude. And 
now I remember it, the figure was like that 
of your maid, though it did not occur to 
me at the time. Now, sir” — to his son — 
“how do you explain this? for I am uot 
80 superstitious as you would wish me to 
be, nor is my sight so confused as you re- 
present it.” 

Claude felt that he was in an ugly po- 
sition, but, while his father was speaking, 
he determined on keeping to his first ver- 
sion. So he said, with as little concern as 
possible, “ Well, perhaps the girl may . 
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have been out; it’s not my business to 
keep watch over the house. J have only 
just come back from the inn, and have 
seen no one but the boy.” 

Mrs. Gaithorne had looked in amaze- 
ment from one to the other. Her first 
vague fear about Elsie had changed toa 
very definite anxiety as Mr. Lillingstone’s 
words gave a new turn toit. Feeling al- 
most convinced against her will that it was 
Elsie whom the old gentleman had seen, 
she walked back quickly to the house with- 
out waiting for another word. Mr. Lil- 
lingstone followed her with his eye till she 
was out of sight, then he turned to Claude 
with a satirical smile,— 

“You see the airiness of your story 
seems to convey a solid truth to Mrs. 
Gaithorne. It is hardly so satisfactory to 
me. However, since you do not choose 
to explain away what I believe to be a lie, 
you may consider yourself under my dis- 
pleasure till this is cleared up,” and the old 
gentleman returned to the house. 

If Claude thought but irreverently of his 
father in his dressing-gown, and listened 
with a sneer to the loose flapping of his 
slippers on the brick path, it might be for- 
given him in consideration of the vexa- 
tious circumstances in which they had 
played a part. 

Elsie was safe in her room, and the 
minutes seemed long since she had been 
there. Mr. Lillingstone’s appearance on 
the scene had not frightened her, aa Claude 
had prepared her for it; but when he was 
followed by Mrs. Gaithorne, she knew the 
matter must be getting serious; so she 
made for the house at all risks, and was 
just congratulating herself on not being 
seen by any one, when Miss Grey opened 
her door quietly, and asked what was 
the matter. Elsie said, “It was nothing. 
Only a boy called out as he passed the 
house and frightened everybody;” and 
she hurried on, not wishing to answer any 
more inquiries. She had left her door 
nearly closed; now it was wide opén. 
That told its own tale. So she went to 
the window and waited. Her breath came 
short and quickly as she saw Mrs. Gait- 
horne coming back again, but she kept as 
quiet as possible, saying to herself all the 
time that she had done nothing wrong. 

A few rzinutes more, and the bright 
moonlight that streamed over Elsie, and 
photographed lacy patterns of the trees on 
the door, showed Mrs. Gaithorne’s dis- 
tracted face. One glance satisfied her 
that she was not angry, but puzzled and 
distressed. This helped Elsie to keep firm, 
and to be watchful not to betray any- 
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thing that would implicate “him” more 
than possible. Mrs. Gaithorne stood silent 
on the doorstep for an instant, for she had 
come here half-mechanicaily, hardly expect- 
ing to see her, so that she was almost 
startled by the still figure. 

“ Oh, Elsie!” she exclaimed, as soon a3 
she recovered breath, “ how could you give 
me such a fright! What's all this to-do 
mean? So it was you, then, who was with 
Mr. Claude! I'd never ha’ believed it, if 
Ihadn’t seen it with my own eyes. Do 
you tell me all about it, child! As for Mr. 
Claude, he’s been shilly-shallying down 
there for the last half-hour. No one can 
make any sense out o’ him,” and, with a 
deprecating gesture meant for Mr. Claude, 
she sat on the box in the window, and look- 
ed up into Elsie’s face as confident of her 
as Elsie was herself. 

She looked down steadily into Mrs. Gait- 
horne’s eyes; though her voice was firm, 
she spoke in short cut sentences. 

“Iknew you would trust me — and 
that’s why I am so sorry I frightened you 
— there’s nothing at all in it —the truth 
is, I went down to speak to Mr. Claude — 
he asked me to,” in a lower tone, “ and. “ 

“ Asked you to! ” Mrs. Gaithorne inter- 
rupted angrily; “asked you to! And 
what ails him that he should ask to see 
you at this unearthly hour of the night? 
Isn’t there enough Christian hours in the 
day for him to speak? If he’s got any- 
thing to say — which I don’t believe he has, 
the idle good-for-nothing young scamp.” 

Her breath failed her, and Elsie hurried 
on to explain, but Mrs. Gaithorne’s red 
face and impatient movements showed 
that it mattered little to her who disturbed 
the house so long as this new trait in her 
young master remained a mystery. 

“Oh! for the matter o’ that, I'm glad 
the boy did holler, anything’s better than 
being left to sleep when there’s such go- 
ings on. But don’t take it to heart, child,” 
seeing that Elsie began to look cast down ; 
“sit down here beside me, and see if you 
can’t bring me to some understanding of 
it. What had he got to say to you? that’s 
what I want to know;” and she crossed 
her arms tightly over her shawl with an air 
of judicial authority quite at variance 
with the effect of her nightgown and flan- 
nel petticoat. 

Elsie felt she was brought to a stand- 
point. “She could not tell what Mr. 
Claude was going to say, she must not let 
Mrs. Gaithorne know he intended to marry 
her, yet she must not deceive Mrs Gait- 
horne. She would tell a part and leave 
the rest, for would not that unfold itself 
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in the future?” and the gladness of that 
future brightened her smile now, and soft- 





ened the tone of her rich voice, as she 


said, — 

“T can’t tell you what Mr. Claude was 
going to say, because the boy called out 
before he could speak a word, and then,” 
dropping her eyes, “ when I saw a light in 
the house, I ran into the garden. I 
came up here afterwards when I saw you 
had got up too. But,” and she looked 
again into Mrs. Gaithorne’s face, “I’ve 
been several times to dig ferns with Mr. 
Claude, and then he told me more about 
his books and his college, and what he 
means to do when he comes away from 
college, than he would do to many poor 
girls; perhaps maybe it was because I 
liked to hear about it. and asked him ques- 
tions. However, he did tell me a great 
deal, and he says it helps him that he 
speaks to me, and “ 

But she stopped, for she saw that Mrs. 
Gaithorne looked inexpressibly pained, and 
she felt that any addition to the story 
would only increase her anxicty. Mrs. 
Gaithorne had let her hands fall helplessly 
on her lap as soon as she thought she saw 
the “drift’* of the story. A dull sinking 
at the heart had succeeded the anger with 
which the mention of Claude’s name had 
at first filled her. As she loved and ad- 
mired Elsie’s beauty, and noted the deep 
effection that stirred in her voice, she 
grieved to think this would be wasted, for 
wasted she felt it must be if it all turned 
out as she expected. She sat looking at 
her with an expression of pity in which 
was a touch of =, vommenrtaall - A womanly 
pity — for she was looking straight into a 
gulf, which it was plain Elsie only just 

erceived in the distance; but she was 
ooking towards it witli hope and longing, 
for she mistook it for a height. 

The few minutes of silence lent their 
own impressiveness to Mrs. Gaithorne’s 
words as she broke the stillness. 

“God forgive me that I should say any- 
thing against. my master’s son — him that 
he’s so proud of, and that I nursed when 
he was little; but you are the child of my 
oldest friend —I feel a’most as if you was 
my own —and I can’t see you make a mis- 
take — a very great mistake,” she persisted, 
as she noticed a slight movement in Elsie, 
“without speaking out. Believe me, Elsie,” 
and she took Elsie’s hands in hers, “ you 
mustn’t place no dependence on Mr. 
Claude. Jkuow him well, and have always 
had my own thoughts about him. His 
father and all his people think a deal of 
his learning —of that | don’t trouble my- 
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self, because I don’t understand it — but 
one thing I do know, if I know my own 
name, and that is, Mr. Claude is a bag of 
selfishness; he loves his own self better 
than anything in this precious world. 
Must have everything he sets his mind up- 
on, no matter what. He likes to have 
pretty things about him, too. He sees you 
are pretty — nay, don’t fidget, child, I 
must speak the truth now, if I never do it 
again — he sees you are pretty, he wants 
to see you often, by and by he'll want you 
to be with him altogether; and then? 
Then, when you would be a hindrance to 
him, and he wants to be free, li::e his other 
young friends, he would part with you as 
essy, nay, much more easy than you'd part 
from your little kitten at home. Don’t 
doubt it, for I know it well, and my heart 
aches for you, my poor child.” 

Mrs. Gaithorne rose, and walked up and 
down the room. She wished to be firm 
and quiet for Elsie’s sake, but the tears 
would come, so she wiped them away si- 
lently now and then, hoping she did not 
see. Elsie got up and looked out of the 
window. There tothe left were the ruins; 
but no longer the faéry light upon them, 
they were but a heavy mass of blackness. 
Beyond them dull grey, with patches of 
black, where clusters of trees rose out of 
the grey and glowered over the fens. Far 
beyond all this, almost opposite to her, the 
moon was setting, red and glowing, — 


“with its own comfort it seemed to her, but 


obtrusive in showing its want of sympathy. 
It was. hard to believe it was the same that 
so short a time ago had cast its genial rays 
so freely all around. “Could she be mis- 
taken in Claude, after all? Could he be 
quite as bad as Mrs. Gaithorne had said? ” 

She remembered the evidences she had 
had of the weakness of his character, and 
they pained her; but she could not help 
seeing that his love had grown steadily. 
He had acknowledged to-day that she was 
more to him than the people to whom he 
belonged, and “ her faith in his word must 
be small indeed if it could not bear a little 
trial.”” She looked away from the west to 
the ruins again. “What if they were 
black? They would be bright again to- 
morrow; and not only that, everything 
would be as it had been lately, each day 
brighter than the other, except the last — 
but that was nothing.” Mrs. Gaithorne 
put her hands on Elsie’s shoulders. 

“ Would you like to go home to-morrow ? 
Mr. Lillingstone saw you with his son. I 
know what these people are; they might 
say something to hurt yon without much 
meaning it, and I’m as proud of you as 
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your own mother could be. Don’t mind 
me, child,” as Elsie was about to speak; 
«7’ll get onas well as Ican: just do as you 
think fit.” 

Elsie thought a moment; presently she 
said, as she stroked Mrs. Gaithorne’s 
shoulder gently, “I’ve decided on staying 


here, dear Mrs. Gaithorne, since you give ! 





every kind of emotion has been expressed, 
or attempted to be expressed in it: so 
many of the joys and sorrows that consti- 
tute the soul’s history and being have 
been embalmed within its tiny limits. It 
is one of those things which have been a 
growth ; its roots buried, as it were, in the 
ground of antiquity, only its blossom be- 


me the choice, as I don’t feel ashamed at'ing now visible for delight and refresh- 
what I’ve done, and I don’t mind what peo-;ment. It has been contended that its ori- 
‘ple say so long as my conscience is clear. | gin lies in the troubadour poetry of the 


As for Mr. Claude, Ill remember what 
you’ve said about him; and I'll never for- 
get your kindness in trusting me as you’ve 
done to-night, for I am more thankful than 
I can speak: you knew beforehand I 
wanted to do what is right.” 

“ Well, perhaps you know best, it may 
be as well for you to stay ; but if you don’t 
feel comfortable. you’ve only to tell me and 
I'll let you go. You could come to me 
again after the fine folks are gone, if you 
like; but,” and here she took Elsie’s face 
between her hands, “ you must promise one 
thing, little one, and that is, not to have 
any more to do with Mr. Claude than you 
ean help. Not that I want you to belower 
yourself by keeping out of his way on pur- 
pose, or seem to be afraid of him —the 
young vagabond — but keep him at a dis- 
tance; teach him his place if he can’t find 
it for himself. There now, that’s enough 
preaching for to-night; give me a kiss and 
get to bed. You haven’t more than two 
or three hours’ rest before you, poor 
child!” 

“You forgive me having upset you,” 
said Elsie, asshe put up her face to be 
kissed. 

“Mrs. Gaithorne did not answer, yet 
Elsie knew she was forgiven. 

When the door was closed behind Mrs. 
Gaithorne, Elsie turned again towards the 
window. The moon had gonedown. She 
was glad of this; she had a feeling of half- 
spite against it since the last few minntes. 
A bright star had taken its place, — “that 
was better,” Elsie thought; but feeling 
chilly and tired sbe took Mrs. Gaithorne’s 
advice, and it was not long before she was 
asleep. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
THE SONNET.* 


Tue sonnet might be almost called the 
alphabet of the human heart, since almost 


*1. The Bool: of the Sonnet. Edited by Leigh 
Hunt and $8. Adams Lee. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 
1867. 





middle ages; whilst some even assert that - 


it is an ordered offspring, or development 
of the Greek or Latin ode or epigram. 
The name of the sonnet existed, there is 
no doubt, amongst the troubadours : but it 
was applied in a far more loose manner 
than ler restrictions permitted. It is 
derived from sonetto, which means a little 
strain, or rather sound, literally; and it 
has even been supposed that it was once 
like the early ballad (ballata) accompa- 
hied by adance. Its name would seem to 
imply that it must at least have been ac- 
companied by music; since suonare in 
the Italian language means to play 
upon an instrument: thus distinguished 
from the canto or song, which was probably 
unaccompanied. It is certain that there 
was a very perfect sonnet, as to formal 
construction, written in the Provengal lan- 
guage to Robert, King of Naples, by Amal- 
ricchi, who died in 1321. Maratori, in his 
“Perfetta Poesia,” says that there is pre- 
served at Milan a manuscript Latin trea- 
tise upon Italian Poetry (Poetica Volgare) 
written in the year 1332, by M. Antonio 
di Tempo, a Paduan judge, enumerating 
no fewer than sixteen different species of 
sonnet. -Redi, in his notes to “ Bacco in 
Toscana,” would claim it as an Italian in- 
vention. Of this however, there is no 
well-supported confirmation. Neverthe- 
less there is no doubt that, wherever and 
by whomsoever invented, the sonnet was 
first given to the world in a modern 
tongue by Fra Guittone d’Arezzo, living 
from 1210 to 1294, who used it with great 
grace and ease, considering the state of 
the language and culture at the time he 
wrote. 

It is not proposed to give here an elabo- 
rate history of the sonnet through all its 
stages and progressive developments: 
such would lie quite without the narrow 
limits prescribed to these observations; 
nevertheless a slight sketch or indication 
of its growth may not be misplaced. 

The very earliest sonnetteers confined 


2. Scelta di Poesie Liriche dal primo secolo dellu 
Lingua fino al 1700, Firenze, 1839. 
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themselves entirely to the expression of ero- 
tic sentiments, culminating in Dante and his 
contemporaries, to whom the passion of 
love became a symbol of the highest de- 
sires and longings of the soul. It was af- 
terwards taken hold of by the quaint Ital- 
ian poets of a subsequent period asa ve- 
hicle for giving utterance to social and 
personal facts, didactic teachings, delicate 
and frequently very pointed satire, and, 
sometimes, political opinions; but these 





last generally under some cover or sym- 
bol not easily understood without a knowl- 
edge of the facts signified. Amongst these 
may be mentioned Matteo Frescobaldi, 
Saviozzo da Siena, Bindo Bonichi and An-| 
tonio Pucci; the two last, especially, had 
a keen power of good-humoured personal | 
satire, quite inimitable. The simplicity | 
of the times in which they lived, together | 
with their modes of thinking, gave an in-| 
ensity and force to their utterances which 
went straight to the mark with undeviat- 
ing directness. The peculiar wit and hu- 
mour expressed in some of them would 
seem to be altogether out of the reach of 
a more developed culture, and are only 
paralleled in some of the more brilliant 
pieces of dry fun to be found in our own 
Shakespeare. In the hands of Boccaccio 
the sonnet became more picturesque and 
expansive, receiving additional refinement 
—- perhaps over-refinement — in the “ Bel- 
la Mano” of Giusto de’ Conti. In the 
Medicean times it attained a large culture | 








the whole, is of little worth, being chiefly 
composed of commonplace nothings, or of 
adulatory rhymes given forth on the oc- 
casional extravagance of domestic festi- 
vals. 

The story of the English sonnet may be 
sketched in fewer words, seeing that it 
has been used much more limitedly, and is 
a much later growth. 

The first English sonnet is said to have 
been written by Sir Thomas Wyatt. He, 
together with the Earl of Surrey and Sir 
Philip Sidney, have the honour of first 
making it known in the English language. 
It was chiefly adopted in England, as else- 
where, to express the sentiment of love, 
Shakespeare and Drummond being no ex- 
ceptions in their use of it. Milton was the 
first to use it to any great purpose in 
other directions. It afterwards fell almost 
altogether into desuetude, and was only 
revived by Gray and Warton, who herald- 
ed the names of Bowles, Coleridge and 
Wordsworth. Nor in any enumeration of 
modern noteworthy sonnets, should those 
of Mrs. Browning be forgotten, which 
might take a still more prominent position 
in this class of literature if they were not 
too often disfigured by an exaggeration 
of hyperbole sometimes scarcely less than 
ruinous to their higher qualities.* 

Turning to the more special object of 
this paper, it may be stated that the son- 
net is not rightly defined by the term, a 
fourteen-lined poem. It is not properly 





and a loftier function in the fine Platon-| such. It is rather a poem consisting of 
ism of Benivieni, which possibly, partly | four verses or stanzas (in the common use 
through the remarkable comment made! of those terms), two of those verses be- 
by Pico della Mirandola on his marvel-| ing composed of four lines each, and two 
lously compressed Canzone on Platonic of them of three, all consisting of ten syl- 
Love, may have influenced Michel Angelo’ lables or a terminal eleventh at option, in- 
in taking up the theme and prosecuting it | terrhymed in acer‘ain traditional manner: 
in so noble a manner. The pastoral sen-! the two first stanzas being now generally 
timent was adopted with much grace and invariable: the other two having the lib- 
picturesque beauty by Bernardo Tasso! erty of choice; certain modes being pref- 
and Benedetto Varchi. The sonnets of | erable to others. The simplest and earliest 
Torquato Tasso are perhaps on the whole ' arrangement of rhymes was that the lines 
disappointing as from the author of the composing the quatrains rhymed alternate- 
“Gerusalemme,” however beautiful some ly; as also the tercets, but with another 
of them may be: nevertheless he must be set of rhymes. This is occasionally adopt- 
mentioned in the history of the sonnet’s ed now; but is not to be recommended as 
growth and development as forming a far as the quatrains are concerned, since 
very important link. The seventeenth the regular recurrence of the rhymes is 
and eighteenth centuries added little to apt to induce monotony. In some cases, 
the sonnet in the general debasement and according to the nature of the sentiment, 
inactivity in literature; and though with- it is, nevertheless, positively an advant- 
in these are to be numbered such names age; as, for example, where each line 
as Filicaia and Chiabrera — neither are. 

there wanting a few later writers whose’ © A palpable instance of the exaggeration alluded 


vigour and picturesqueness of treatment tots es in be lg ay. te = Saye 
“Wi ers on his statue of a Gree ave. to which s a 
stand out very brilliantly through the’ tributes the power of appealing by “thunders of 


gloom —the Italian sonnet of to-day, on white silence. 
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forms a sentence in itself, enumerating or 
reiterating that which is to receive its final 
significance at the end of the composition. 
This, however, is a form of writing that 
would be rather exceptional than general. 
The most approved mode of rhyming the 
quatrains, and by far the most general is, 
the 1, 4, 5,8 lines together, and the 2, 3, 
6,7. The reason of this is, that by such 
a distribution and concentration of rhymes 
the ear is better satisfied than in any 
other way. It is not regular enough to 
be monotonous, nor so irregular as to pro- 
duce distraction; carrying the sound 
smoothly along with a dignified melody 
which, under skillful management very 
much helps to sustain the unity of the 
sentiment and the effect of the composi- 
tion. As to the tercets, the mode is dif- 
ferent and more various, for the reason 
that this is the most important part of 
the sonnet, and it is an advantage to have 
a choice of. manners of rhyming according 
to the final sentiment intended to be con- 
veyed. They have been rhymed, there- 
fore, in almost all varieties of manner; but 
not all with the same result. In fact, this 
is a matter of very nice judgment which 
the ear alone must determine, certain 
rules being given as to a preferential selec- 
tion. For example, when the style of the 
sonnet is intended to be smooth and flow- 
ing, embodying the lighter or more grace- 
ful sentiments, perhaps the most elegant 
method is that of the six lines rhyming al- 
ternately. If, on the contrary, the sonnet 
is of a loftier scope and intention, belong- 
ing, for example, to the heroic or declama- 
tory, then an order of a, b, c, a, b, c or a, b, 
c, b, a, c may be used to advantage ; some- 
times majesty and severity of style being 
heightened by a wider and more irregular 
distribution of the rhymes. The methods 
by which the rhymes become too far sep- 
arated, and above all, the final couplet, 
are almost always to be avoided. Never- 
theless, as has been said, this matter must 
rest, in a great measure, for the ear to de- 
termine as to what suits best with the ul- 
timate design of the composition. 

It may be noted also, for the better mel- 
ody of the sonnet, that the sound should 
not dwell upon the same vowel in the 
different rhymes, and that any lengthen- 
ing of the metre in the last line is never 
to be allowed. 

In addition to the form of sonnet above 
described there are other varieties, though 
not so generally used; as the sonetto codato, 
or “tailed sonnet ” of the Italians, which 
consists of a shorter line rhyming with the 
fourteenth of an ordinary sonnet, and then 
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a final couplet; sometimes the “tail” 
being repeated once or oftener. An ex- 
ample of this is to be found in Milton's 
sonnet “On the New Forcers of Con- 
science under the Long Parliament.” It 
is chiefly, though not always, used in the 
Italian language for burlesques, and was 
largely adopted by Berni in that species 
of poetry to which he gave the name. 

t is scarcely worth while to enumerate 
other forms here, as none of them are 
based upon those reasonable laws which 
constitute the eligibility of those already 
described, and are by no means so gener- 
ally used. 

Considering the sonnet, then, from this 
point of view, as being made up of parts, 
and not the mere running on of fourteen 
lines of verse, it is necessary that the 
sense and composition of it should in some 
degree conform themselves to the division 
of these parts, corresponding by certain 
breaks ee pauses to their natural caesura. 
This would seem to be more particularly 
necessary in the quatrains, in order to 
avoid confusion to the ear, by giving to 
the sets of rhymes their proper and dis- 
tinctive effect ; this effect being frequentl 
still improved by a minor pause or brea 
at the end of every two lines at the fur- 
thest. In the tercets this is of less import- 
ance, since there is not so much danger of 
confusing the ear with the number of 
rhymes; the smooth flow from one line to 
another also gaining additional force by 
contrast with the reverse mode of treat- 
ment in the quatrains. A small break 
or pause between the tercets would, as a 
rule, nevertheless be advisable. 

We now come to a far more difficult 
branch of the subject, the consideration of 
what properly constitutes the material of a 
sonnet; that is, its essential construction; 
and this, of course, is infinitely the most 
important part of it: and to make it very 
clear and apparent it will be necessary to 
examine carefully the most celebrated ex- 
amples of this kind of writing in order to 
arrive at a generalized notion of the capa- 
cities of the instrument and how far these 
have been carried out. 

As far as general laws are concerned 
there is one which is invariable and irre- 
fragable, which scarcely needs stating, that 
the sonnet must consist of one idea, mood, 
or sentiment, solely ; and never more than 
one. It must be a full, rounded, and com- 
plete organism; having all its parts main- 
tained and elaborated in themselves, yet 
each dependent on the other; a portion 
of the same economy; as it were, a mem- 
ber of one body. It must have its begin- 
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ing, its progressive stages, and its end- 
ing; not allowing anything extraneous or 
superfluous, nor wanting anything neces- 
sary to make the sentiment of it stand 
forth, a clear, definite, unmistakable fact, 
entire in itself, requiring nothing more 
from the reader than what itself suggests. 
As has been said, the sonnet is a little 
thing, therefore a little thing serves to 
ruin it. It is necessarily an artificial con- 
struction ; and. yet, for that very reason, 
the artifice employed must be always kept 
out of sight, and its artificial nature ina 
manner neutralized by a simple, unaffected, 
and straightforward mode of utterance, 
so direct in its appeal, and aimed_so 
straight as never to miss its mark. For 
this reaxon it is almost impossible that 
any immature conception or notion can be 
made the subject of a successful sonnet. 
On the contrary, the idea must be well 
elaborated in the mind; having -been re- 
garded from every side in all its relation- 
ships; all that is extraneous and acciden- 
tal being set aside, and only the essential 
portion retained, those sonnets being 
almost always the most successful which 
give the salient points of their subject 
rather by a series of touches than by a 
finished elaboration of details. Most of 
Milton’s are examples of this manner of 
writing, and owe their grandeur, perhaps, 
in a great measure, to that very quality, 
as far as construction goes. Where sweet- 
ness is sought, however, rather than sub- 
limity, a more special treatment may be 
used. Some of Shakespeare’s most tender 
sonnets illustrate this. Another neces- 
sary qualification for sonnet writing is 
that of inexorable reticence. A sonnet is 
a thing of restriction. Its course must be 
like that of a well-managed racer: its best 
power kept till the last, in order that the 
culmination may come with the ‘full im- 

ressiveness of the whole composition. It 
is true Tasso made an exception to this, 
throwing his full power into the qua- 
trains; but itis allowed by critics that 
perhaps for that very reason he is not to 
considered a model in this species of writ- 
ing. In reading a quantity of his sonnets 
consecutively this is especially felt in a 
heaviness of result, due, no doubt, in a 
great measure, to the want of force and 
vivacity in the conclusions. Quadrio says 
of the sonnet, that the grave and imposing 
should resemble the course of a large 
river going along unbroken in majestic re- 
pose; but that of a joyous or festive char- 
acter must be broken or gay as the course 
of a little rivulet leaping about and tum- 
bling over the stones: but that care must 
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be had, both in the one case and in the 
other, that the proposition and its proof 
should form the quatrains, and its con- 
firmation and conclusion the tercets, and 
that the conclusions deduced from the ar- 
gument, either actually or  virtualiy, 
should generally form the termination of 
the sonnet. 

As to the style which may characterize 
a sonnet, a very wide range may be taken : 
moral, didactic, descriptive, declamatory, 
&c.,in all of which representative exam- 
ples are to be found, most of them in Eng- 
lish, and all in the Italian language. 

Whilst fully recognizing, however, the 
rules for the construction of a perfect son- 
net —and we cannot despise them,’since 
such a writer as Dante followed a most 
strictly defined organization in his sonnets, 
as explained in the “ Vita Nuova,” and 
Petrarch has left us notes which shew the 
artistic pains and labour he bestowed on 
these productions of his —it must not be 
supposed that they are always and invari- 
ably to be observed or made use of. A 
sonnet might be written in accordance 
with all these, and yet be no more than as 
stiff a “piece of framework as any Janu- 
ary could freeze together.” There are 
but few of them which may not be occa- 
sionally transgressed to advantage. But 
just as a painter could not sit down to 
paint a landscape without a full knowl- 
edge of the rules of perspective, lineal and 
aerial, although he may carry none of 
them out in their utmost precision and ex- 
actitude, so without a knowledge of the 
archetypal form of this branch of art, also, 
it would be impossible to reach with cer- 
tainty its highest function. 

But it must be recollected that after all 
that can be said about forms and manners, 
it is the thought which constitutes the 
right sonnet. That possessed, grasped 
comprehensively in all its relative and 
specific qualities and aspects, the expres- 
sion of it will come naturally and prove by 
far the least part of the difficulty; and if 
it be the sincere, unaffected exposition of a 
just sentiment, rather blossoming out of 
life spontaneously than sought for its own 
sake intrinsically, it can never be utterly 
valueless or absolutely thrown away. And 
here may be fitly enforced to the poet the 
necessity of choosing the noblest fruits of 
his life for poetic expression: living all he 
writes, and counting life of infinitely more 
importance than any reproduction of it in 
artcan be. The noblest things have all 
been so done. The lordly Milton could 
never have left us the lofty poetry he has, 
if he had not first lifted his whole life to 
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its level. If Dante’s fine powers had not 
been pointed and winged by lofty living 
and energetic action, they could never 
have reached the height they did; as he 
himself says : — 
** Chi pinge figura, 
Se non puo esser lei, non la puo porre,”’ * 


The noblest esthetic elevation is that 
which grows out of the active powers of 
life well and vigourously used: perhaps 
the only permanent one; for no less true 
is it now than of old, that out of the strong 
cometh forth sweetness. 

Entering upon the consideration of a 
few samples of the sonnet which may be 
said to represent the very best form of it, 
first and foremost we must take up those 
of the great Italian poet last-mentioned. 
by whom this instrument has been used in 
all its efficiency ; indeed, it may be said 
that it has never either before or since 
been adopted with so much mastery and 

ower. His sonnets steal over the soul 
like a breath of summer wind, making it 
sigh for pure joy of its sweetness —a 
sweetness so refreshing and so delicate 
that one wishes it might never die, but go 
on whispering its delicious music for ever. 
Every word is a breathing vitality: the 
utmost simplicity of expression being 
united to the greatest profundity of con- 
ception. They have an inimitable ease, 
constituting the most lucid transparency 
of style, which makes all shade of Confu- 
sion fly before it as from the rod of the 
angel of Order. They seem born out of 
the soul as naturally as flowers out of the 
earth, and are as lovely and as welcome; 
apparently fragile as a gossamer any 
wind might blow away, yet strong enough 
to withstand the tempest and take its rude 
airs with soft odours, allaying its boister- 
ous disorders with the tender submissive- 
ness of interior calm. As an example of 
all that it is possible to get into fourteen 
lines of verse, it is scarcely necessary here 
to instance to readers of Italian literature 
that most exquisite of all written son- 
nets :— 


‘* Tanto gentile, e tanto onesta pare — 
La donna mia, quand’ ella altrui saluta, 
Ch’ ogni lingua divien tremando muta, 
E gli occhi non |’ ardiscon di guardare. 


« Ella sen va, sentendosi laudare, 
Umilemente d’ onesta vestuta; 
E par che sia una cosa venuta 
Di cielo in terra a miracol mostrare. 


* He who paints a figure, if he cannot be it, can- 
not represent it. 
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** Mostrasi si piacente a chi la mira, 
Che da per gli occhi una dolcezza al core, 
Che ’ntender non la pué chi non la, pruova. 


‘* E par, che dalla sua labbia si mova 
Uno spirto soave, pien d’ amore, 
Che va dicendo all’ anima: sospira.”’ 


It is the soul of music dying at its close 
for very rapture of its own sweetness; 
the crown and apotheosis of poetry. It 
is made up of a series of images each one 
heightening the effect of the other, and all 
so pure and touched with so fine a spirit- 
ualism that they appear to be quite un- 
earthly and supernatural. No creation of 
Fra Angelico could be more ravishing, no 
most soulful touch of Giotto more tender. 
Every word and line breathes the atmos- 
phere of paradise. An angel could not 
he imagined to have put it into verse more 
beautiful with mortal language. The last 
line must remain for ever an unapproac!ia- 
ble monument of imperishable loveliness, 
which, as it cannot be translated into any 
other, one would think ought to make the 
Italian tongue immortal for its own sweet 
sake. Some of the other sonnets of Dante 
can scarcely rank inferior to this, though 
there are none that are so touching. 

Of the sonnets of Petrarch it is not 
necessary to say much here, unless a closer 
analysis were projected than lies within 
the limits of this paper. They are more 
scholastic than those of Dante, but they 
do not breathe by any means so palpitat- 
ing a vitality. Some of them are, con- 
structively, almost perfect. The one be- 
ginning, “I’vo piangendo i miei passati 
tempi,” has been quoted as one of these; 
opening impressively; carrying its senti- 
ment progressively through all its parts, 
and ending with a weighty conclusion. 
Perhaps, however, to those who look less 
to technical formality, such sonnets as that 
numbered xxiv after the death of Laura, 
in which occur lines liko these, 


‘* Le crespe chiome d’ or puro lucente, 
E’| lampeggiar dell’ angelico riso, 
Che solean far in terra un paradiso; 
Poca polvere son, che nulla sente ’? — 


will stand higher in estimation. Probably 
the finest sonnets of Petrarch are to be 
found amongst the occasional ones, espe- 
cially those thundered at the abuses of the 
papal court at Avignon, which seem to 
flame with irrepressible wrath, as though 
they would burn the page out of the 
book in which they are written. In his 
sonnets to Laura and her memory there is 
frequently a sense of constraint and 
monotony; and though his affection be- 
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comes an abstract one, it never grows 
either nobler or more spiritual: in this 
differing from that of Dante towards his 
Beatrice, whose image became to him the 
symbol of all virtue, the soul’s central 
kingdom of moral light and elevation 
united with the highest form of zsthetic 
perfection, which to him were one and the 
same thing. With Petrarch all existence 
within and without is put under contribu- 
tion to illustrate, exaggerate, or express 
the passion of the poet: every road leads 
to the same centre: a yearning heart ten- 
der and hopeless, which finds its consola- 
tion in loving and .the pensive dreamings 
which its affection brings into the light of 
reality. As to how much of genuine emo- 
tion, how much of mere habit or of a cer- 
tain element of affectation may be mingled 
with this may be left for those to deter- 
mine who choose to entertain the question. 
Of course it is unfair and injurious to the 
full effect of these sonnets, the writing of 
which was spread over so long a period of 
time, to read them consecutively and unin- 
tcrruptedly. They are rather to be taken 
up occasionally, at a time of leisure, in the 
twilight, that magic moment of his own 
delicious climate, when the day dies like a 
beautiful life, leaving almost as much love- 
liness behind it as it takes with it; when 
the music of their sweet complaint may 
fall on the soul with the song of the night- 
ingale and the distant bell proclaiming the 
hour of Ave Maria, as it seems to “toll 
the knell of parting day.” 

An examination of the earliest English 
sonnets plainly shews that the sonnet was 
never here fully understood, or was not 
appreciated in its highest artistic capacity, 
either in regard to sentiment or form : nor, 
indeed, is it by any means certain that it 
is as consonant with the genius of the Eng- 
tish language as with the tongues derived 
from the Latin: it certainly was never in- 
digenous to it. For one reason, the diffi- 
culty of finding the requisite number of 
rhymes without breaking up the direct 
course of the thought has never allowed 
it in its strictest form to become popular. 
Again, there is a degree of artificiality 
necessary to its construction which has a 
tendency to become mannerism and con- 
ventionalism in inexpert and unpractised 
hands. Besides these, a special mode of 
culture is required to reduce the idea to 
be expressed into such a shape as may be 
conveniently dealt with in the prescribed 
limits : for, in its highest function, it must 
be composed, as has been laid down, of a 
great thought round which the mind has cir- 
cled and brooded until it has made it fa- 
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tniliarly its own ; so much so as to be able 
to express it, at least in outline, by a few 
sharp incisive words not aimed at the sub- 
ject, but proceeding directly out of it. 
Amongst the first English sonnets per- 
haps those of Sir P. Sidney are the most 
notable. Some of them are very admira- 
ble. They only suffer occasionally from 
the want of a more unbroken harmony of 
versification which the imperfectly devel- 
oped condition of the language at that 
time scarcely afforded room to remedy: 
for in this species of composition all the 
smoothest and highest rhythmic power of 
the most cultivated language is required to 
bring out its full perfections. Some of 
those of Samuel Daniel might be instanced 
as examples of harmony and sweetness 
rarely to be found at so early a period. 
Here is one by this now too much neglect- 
ed writer, whic’ for meilifluous tenderness 
and pensive grace of expression might 
rank amongst the first in the language : — 


** Care-charmer Sleep, son of the sable night, 
Brother to death, in silent darkuess born, 
Relieve my languish, and restore the light; 
With dark forgetting of my care return, 
And let the day be time enough to mourn 
The shipwreck of my ill-adventured youth; 
Let waking eyes suffice to wail their scorn, 
Without the torment of the night’s untruth: 
Cease dreams, the images of day desires, 
To model forth the passions of to-morrow: 
Never let rising sun approve you liars 
To add more grief to aggravate my sorrow: 
Still let me sleep, embracing clouds in vain, 
And never wake to feel the day’s disdain ”’ 


Spenser’s take an important place as 
steps in the development of the English 
sonnet, but scarcely appear worthy of the 
author of the “ Fairy Queen” and those 
beautiful esthetic hymns by which we love 
most of all to remember him. © Their want 
of compactness and point was superseded 
by Shakespeare in their own manner. 
Perhaps most readers will agree with Hal- 
lam in thinking that those of. Drummond 
have obtained quite as much praise as 
they deserve. They are not written in the 
best form: but near enough to it to be dis- 
appointing. Many of them are mere slayv- 
ish imitations of Petrarch, in which all the 
finer qualities of his great master are lost. 

Coming to those of Shakespeare, there 
is no doubt these may be placed in the 
very first rank of English sonnets: and 
although they have hitherto met with a 
limited appreciation (so great an author- 
ity as Hallam pronouncing it a matter of 
regret they were ever written), they are 
now, in their growing popularity, obtain- 
ing the high position they merit. One 
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great reason for their being so long neg- 
lected by literary students is, no doubt, 
the perplexity arising from their obscure 
origin and intention. This question will, 
robably, for ever remain unresolved ; for 
it does not appear that from the earliest to 
the latest speculators (they can scarcely 
be called investigators where so little ex- 
ists upon which to base inquiry) any real 
light has been thrown upon it. They may 
be generalized, as to sentiment, in a pro- 
foundly reflective consideration of the pas- 
sion of Love in its mortal condition: 
chiefly in regard to intellect, or rather ina 
lofty intellectual aspect; but still earthly, 
human love: nothing else: never soaring 
on those divine, moral wings which bore 
Plato and Dante from the earthly to the 
heavenly Love, by which the affections of 
their mortal nature were lifted into a ce- 
lestial and immortal atmosphere, transfig- 
ured and already made denizens of the 
soul’s paradise ia the light of God. They 
are churacterized in construction by a cer- 
tain apposition of terms and ideas, in 
which, by the juxtaposition of contrasts, 
force and colour are given to the senti- 
ment — specially qualities belonging to all 
writers of prose and 
called Elizabethan. 


These appositions 


and contrasts are commonly summed up) 


and enforced in the couplet, which fre- 
quently presents the result of them in some 
other light or aspect than that conveyed 
in the quatrains; often giving great pi- 
quancy and increased intensity to what has 
gone before. The value of these composi- 
tions lies rather iu the sonnet form of idea 
being so strictly conceived and preserved, 
than in the perfection of their structural 
mould, which is confessedly inferior to the 
Italian. Why Shakespeare preferred this 
it is hard to say. Perhaps he may have 
found more freedom in the greater num- 
ber of rhymes, or pethaps he may have 
thought it more agreeable to the spirit of 
the language in which he wrote. One 
thing, however, is very certain, that he 
must have been well acquainted with the 
Italian archetype. We are able to prove 
this by an instance which we believe has 
never been noticed before. It is worth 
whiie here to quote in full the eonnet al- 
luded to and collate it. 


** Amore 6 un desio, che vien dal core, 
Per |’ abondanza di gran piacimento; 
E gli occhi in prima generan 1’ Amore, 
E lo core li da nutricamento. 


** Bene 6 alcuna fiata uomo amatore 
Senza vedere suo ’nnamoramento; 
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Ma quell’ amor che stringe con furore, 
Dalla vista degli occhi ha nascimento: 


** Che gli occhi rappresentano allo core 
D’ ogni cosa che veden bono e rio, 
Com’ 6 formata naturalemente: 


** E lo cor che di cid 6 concepitore, 
Immagina, e piace quel disio: 
E questo Amore regna fra la gente.’’ 

This sonnet was written by Jacopo da 
Lentino, who lived and wrote about the 
middle of the thirteenth century. Nowif 
the reader will compare it with this song 
in the “ Merchant of Venice,” 


** Tell me where is fancy bred: 
Or in the heart or in the head? 
How begot, how nourished ? 
Reply, reply. 
It is engendered in the eyes, 
With gizing fed; and fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies. 
Let us all ring fancy’s kneil: 
I'll begin it, — Ding, dong, bell.’* 


(fancy, of course, standing for love, as fre- 
quently used by o'd writers) he will find it 
could have had no other origin than in this 
sonnet ; for, apart from the general trans- 
fusion of sentiment, there exist verbal cor- 
respondences so near as to leave no man- 
ner of doubt on the subject. So close, in- 
deed, are some of these, as scarcely to re- 
quire a knowledge of the two languages to 
perceive them when written: as, for exam- 
ple, 
‘* E gli occhi in prima generan 1’ Amore.” 
** It [love or fancy] is engendered in the eyes,” 
Again : — 

** Dalla vista degli occhi nascimento,’’ 

** With gazing fed.”’ 
If we may imagine Shakespeare to have 
had the previous rhyme, “ nutricamento,” 
in his head when writing this line, it would 
also have been a literal translation. Once 
more :— 


** E lo cor che di cid 6 concepitore.”” 
** Or in the heart,’’ 


The turn given to the ending of the song 
is entirely Shakespeare’s own. Indeed the 
colouring throughout is peculiarly Shake- 
spearean ; so that no one could justly ac- 
cuse him of plagiarism. Such borrowing 
repays in the use, whereby lender and bor- 
rower are both gainers. 

As to where or how Shakespeare may 
have seen this sonnet must be left to con- 
jecture. It was printed for the first time 
(as is supposed) in Allacci’s “ Poeti Anti- 
chi,” at Naples in 1661; a collection of 
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poems made from manuscripts in the libra- 
ries of the Vatican and Barberini Palace 
in Rome. Perhaps those who contend for 
the probability of Shakespeare having vis- 
ited Italy may consider this additional evi- 
dence in favour of their opinion. There is 
really, however, no such conclusion to be 
drawn from it, since it is very probable 
that it may have circulated widely in man- 
uscript, and may have found its way to 
England in that form, through the instru- 
mentality of some traveller of Shake- 
speare’s acquaintance. It may be added 
that, although Shakespeare’s imperfect 
knowledge of the Italian language is to be 
inferred from his awkward use of Italian 
words and phrases, yet, doubtless, he knew 
quite enough of it to be able to read it 
with facility. As we are on the subject, it 
will not be out of place here to mention 
another remarkable similarity in this song, 
attributed to Shakespeare in the “ Passion- 
ate Pilgrim,” which we believe has been 
unnoticed heretofore :— 


**It was a lording’s daughter, the fairest one of 
three, 
That liked of her master as well as well might 


be 
Till looking on an Englishman, the fair’st 
that eye could see, 
Her fancy fell a-turning. 


** Long was the combat doubtful that love with 
love did fight, 
To leave the master loveless or kill the gallant 
knight: 
To put in practice either, alas, it was a spite 
Unto the silly damsel! 


«But one must be refused; more mickle was 
the pain 
That nothing could be used to turn them both 
to gain, 
For of the two the trusty knight was wound- 
ed with disdain: 
Alas, she could not help it! 


“ Thus art with arms contending was victor of 
the day, 
Which by a gift of learning did bear the maid 


away: 
Then, lullaby, the learned man hath got the 


lady gay; 
For now my ‘song is ended.”’ 


The substance of this song is exactly con- 
tained in the following sonnet, with the 
exception that the ending differs, in that 
the choice is left an open one : — 


*¢ Due cavalier valenti d’ un paraggio 
Aman di core una donna valente; 
Ciascuno |’ama in tutto suo coraggio, 
Che |’ avanzar d’ amar saria niente. 
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** L’ uno 6 cortese ed insegnato e saggio, 
Largo in donare, ed in tutto avvenente : 
L’ altro 6 prode e di grande vassallaggio, 
Fiero ed ardito e dottato da gente. 


** Qual d’ esti due 6 piti degno d’ avere 
Dalla sua donna cid ch’ ei ne desia, 
Tra quel c’ ha in se cortesia e savere, 


‘© E I’ altro d’ armi molta valentia? 
Or me ne conta tutto il tuo volere. 
S’ io fossi donna, so ben qual vorria.’’ 


This sonnet is printed by Trucchi in bis 
“*Poesie Italiane Inedite ” (vol. i. p. 79) as 
by Rustico di Filippo, who flourished in 
the early part of the thirteenth century ; 
a“trovatore” and poet of mark in his 
day, to whom Brunetto Latini dedicated 
his “ Tesoretto.” It is from a manuscript 
in the Vatican. In this case, however, 
supposing the song in question to have 
been written by Shakespeare, there is by 
no means the same certainty of his having 
seen this sonnet as the other; for the story 
may possibly have been an old one, which 
may have floated about in more forms than 
one. Indeed Fletcher’s play of the “ Elder 
Brother ’’ would appear to embody some 
such motive. This supposition might have 
had, perhaps, still more probability, if it 
were a matter of certainty that all the 
poems in Trucchi’s collection had been 
printed by him for the first time, as he 
professes them to have been, but this is 
not invariably the case, as several of them 
may be found amongst the dense stratum 
of verse passed through the Italian press 
in the palmy days of the Gioliti and Aldi. 
In a pretty wide acquaintance with old 
Italian printed poetry, however, we have 
not met with it anywhere else. Neither 
are we aware that either of these sonnets 
has ever been reproduced in the English 
language in any form whatever excepting 
as mentioned. In the first case, at least, 
there is a new fact concerning Shake- 
speare’s culture; that, whatever else he 
read or did not read, he must have seen 
and read, and loved that particular sonnet 
— loved it so much as to have endeavoured 
partly to reproduce it in one of his most 
exquisite lyrics, in the fit setting of a 
drama, the scene of which is laid upon 
Italian soil. 

The next great stride forward which the 
English sonnet made, in which it may be 
said, perhaps, to have culminated, was in 
those of Milton. Fashioned on a more 
approved model, and from a loftier stand- 
point, they mark an era which will never 
be forgotten in England’s literature. In 
regard to structure they take the best and 
most accredited form, whilst their enlarged 
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and ennobled sentiment must make us re- 
gret, with a later sonnet-writer, that they 
are “too few.” Milton seldom attempts 
to elaborate his majestic idea; but gener- 
ally seizes it by a few representative points, 
and sets them down like landmarks, leav- 
ing more to his readers to do than he does 
himself. The noble lesson given from his 
blindness is struck out by a few vigorous 
strokes of the pen; just as M. Angelo 
could body forth an outward indication of 
the power that swelled within him by a 
few mighty strokes of the chisel or broad 
sweeps of the brush. They are strong in 
their simplicity and beautiful in their se- 
verity; exhibiting that grandest phase of 
the artistic character where it is so intui- 
tive and spontaneous as to need no unac- 
customed energy to produce noble work- 
manship, evolved naturally from the mood 
of every day, the elevated moral position 
constituting the soul’s habitual status. He 
had the peculiar faculty of ‘genius that 
makes everything or anything —the oc- 
casion of the moment as well as the re- 

mote in time and space — subservient to a 

present purpose. 

For a long time the sonnet appears to 
have fallen almost into desuetude with the 
Drydens, Popes, Goldsmiths and Johnsons 
of the latter part of the seventeenth and 
the most of the eighteenth centuries. The 
sonnets of Bowles subsequently attained a 
certain popularity, and no doubt had their 
uses in carrying forward the poetic culture 
of their time; but they do not represent a 
very high function of the vehicle. They 
are graceful and tender little poems, but 
can scarcely take a place beyond that. 

To the dawning of a better period may 
be referred the very noble sonnet of Blan- 
co White, addressed to Night, which Cole- 
ridge considered the best in the lan- 
guage : — 

** Mysterious Night! when our first parent knew 
Thee from report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 
This glorious canopy of light and blue? 

Yet ’neath a curtain of translucent dew, 

Bathed in the rays of the great setting fame, 

Hesperus with the host of heaven came, 

And lo! creation widened in man’s view. 

Who could have thought such darkness lay 

conceled 

Within thy beams, O Sun! or who could find, 

Whilst fly and leaf and insect stood revealed, 

That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us 

blind ? 

Why do we, then, shun death with anxious 

strife? 

If light can thus deceive, wherefore not life ? ’’ 


It certainly fulfils the demands of this kind 
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of poem in a very full and elevated man- 
ner. Each part of the sonnet is complete 
in itself, definite, and free from confusion, 
yet all the parts are interdependent and 
closely connected, whilst the sentiment of 
the whole is progressively elaborated from 
tue opening to the conclusion, to receive 
its crowning significance in the final coup- 
let. All the images are of a sublime or- 
der, clearly expository of the sentiment to 
be enforced, without affectation or strain- 
ing; so that, taking it altogether, perhaps 
there would be no reason why the judg- 
ment of Coleridge upon it should be dis- 
puted if the terms of it were not exclu- 
sive; since some of the sonnets of Milton 
and Siakespeare must be considered cer- 
tainly quite as great, though in another 
manner. 

The much broader and more intense re- 
flective power of Wordsworth than those 
of his immediate predecessors, united with 
a more penetrative insight, have gained 
him a far higher place in this specialty. 
Perhaps some of his sonnets would scarcely 
have been missed if they had been kept 
back as studies or records of moods, rather 
interesting to the writer in order to the at- 
tainment of conditions of which they mark 
the progress, than commanding special re- 
cognition for themselves; but one readily 
forgives the redundancy for what it con- 
tains. 

A careful study and investigation, how- 
ever, of Wordsworth’s sonnets will shew 
that they are not all of them, indeed few 
of them, constructively perfect; and this 
may be said without any prejudice to the 
rare and valuable qualities which are in 
them. They seldom consist of well-round- 
ed moods beginning and ending in them- 
selves; they are rather slices of moods, a 
fragment of continuous thought, a seizing 
of one of the forms of passing beauty or 
emotion only conspicuous amongst the rest 
by the fact of its being setdown. He does 
not always grasp the subject and scope to 
begin with, and then make every word and 
line a progress towards its complete ex- 
pression; but frequently seizes his subject 
anywhere, making feints and passes at it 
rather than systematically going about to 
pierce it through and through, as Milton 
and Dante always did. An instance of 
this kind of looseness of treatment may be 
found in the third of his River Duddon 
series : — 


** How shall I paint thee ?— Be this naked stone 
My seat, while I give way to such intent; 
Pleased could my verse, a speaking monu- 

ment, 
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Make to the eyes of men thy features known. 
But as of all those tripping lambs not one 
Outruns his fellows, sv hath Nature lent 

To thy begiuning nought that doth present 
Peculiar ground for hope to build upon. 

To dignify the spot that gives thee birth 

No sign of hoar Antiquity’s esteem 

Appears, and none of modern Fortune’s care; 
Yet thou thyself hast round thee shed a gleam 
Of brilliant moss, instinct with freshness rare; 
Prompt offering to thy Foster-mother, Earth!”’ 


The scope of this sonnet, addressed to a 
stream, is simply to say, that since art and 
antiquity have denied their associations 
and interests to the source of it, it has not 
failed to make up for the want of these by 
its own additions. There is something in 
the idea, it is true, but not enough for the 
substance of a very valuable sonnet. The 
poet sits down; he has a sonnet to write 
(for he is writing a series), and yet he is 
eandid to confess that there is nothing at 
all to write about. He begins with a pre- 
amble of no connective value; he sees 
some lambs frisking about, and drags them 
in to illustrate what is not there, in order, 
as it would seem, to get over a few more 
lines. At last his eye dwells upon the 
bright green moss growing upon the stones. 
He seizes this with avidity, and makes the 
most of it; on the whole, perhaps, better 
than might have been expected from one 
sitting down to write upon “ nothing ” — 
or what to him, at the moment, is little 
better— with nothing particular to say 
about it. Yet even this sonnet has two 
kinds of value; the positive one, that it 
contains some touches done straight from 
nature, which are never quite thrown away ; 
and a negative one, that it holds the useful 
moral, that it is better to write a single 
sonnet out of a full, rich mood, than a 
hundred out of barren and empty ones. 
In another place he mentions some verses 
as “thrown off” on a certain occasion. 
Such an expression would lead to the in- 
teresting inquiry, whether the poet proper 
shoul: use his art upon every occasion, 
bringing it to bear as to its expressional 
function on that which he may see at any 
time around him, or should he think long 
and much, and versify rarely; and not at 
all when he does not feel himself com- 
pelled, so to speak, to do s0; exercising a 
fine restriction and reticence; only giving 
forth the very best portion of himself and 
the essence of what he observes. Of the 
first manner Wordsworth affords an illus- 
tration ; of the second, Mr. Tennyson. 

Let us, however, hear the deceased lau- 
reate speak once more at his best; in a 
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manner, indeed, which more fairly repre- 
sents him : — 


‘* Surprised by joy, impatient as the wind 

I turned to share the transport — Oh! with 
whom 

‘But thee, deep buried in the silent tomb, 

That spot which no vicissitude can find ? 

Love, faithful love, recalled thee to my mind ,— 

But how could I forget thee? Through what 

wer 

Even for the least division of an hour, 

Have I been so beguiled as to be blind 

To my most grievous loss? That thought’s 
return : 

Was the worst pang that sorrow ever bore, 

Save one, one only, when I stood forlorn, 

Knowing my heart’s best treasure was no 
more; 

That neither present time nor years unborn 

Could to my sight that heavenly face restore.” 


Although there is a certain structural 
looseness in this, yet one would scarcely 
have it different, for it contains the out- 
poured tenderness of a fine manly affection 
under the influence of deep grief —a mir- 
ror of that sad mood with which we are 
most of us too familiar, when the momen- 
tarily lulled sorrow uncoils itself like an 
awakening serpent and administers its 
sharper sting. 

Before concluding these observations it 
may not be supererogatory to mention a 
few of the modes by which the sonnet may 
be best studied by those students of poetry 
who would understand and develope its 
highest capacities. 

A very efficient mode of getting at the 
actual substance of a sonnet is by a prose 
paraphrase. The true: proportions of the 
idea of which it may be composed are then 
apparent; and this is almost an unfailing 
indication of its real value. Mere beauty 
of form, manner, and expression may occa- 
sionally give a fictitious importance to ma- 
terial of no great weight or moment, but 
ultimately the right worth of all this kind 
of composition must lie in the bones and ~ 
sinews, as it were, of which it is composed. 
It must be the result of a permanent con- 
dition of mind and habitual culture, and 
not of a momentary influence. It must be 
held together by the strong bond of thor- 
oughness and consistency, or it will fail. 
Of this paraphrase an analysis and ab- 
stract should be made of what constitutes 
the leading points in which lies its force or 
significance, and the way they react on 
each other by harmony or contrast should 
be observed by collation ; also the manner 
in which the idea is distributed in the 
various parts of the sonnet, and reasons 
found for this distribution. The best 
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Italian sonncts, those of Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, and some of Wordsworth’s, are well 


adapted for this mode of study. Another. 
very advantageous method is to take up a- 


prose paraphrase when the words of the 


original are no longer in mind, and to re-| 
' and the prospective duty — when he should 


translate it into the original form, or to 
take up a suitable piece of prose and put 
it into the sonnet form. All these exer- 
cises will tend to make clear the function 
of the sonnet, revealing its capacities and 


advantages, bestowing a critical knowledge | 
of the exact value and constructive skill | 


of those which are best worth studying by 
shewing the secret of their greatness and 
their power. 

A word may be said as to the uses and 
advantages of the sonnet. It is capital for 
embalming the moods of a moment — 
those sentiments and feelings which con- 
tain a sort of completeness in themselves. 
It forms an admirable setting for a beauti- 
ful prospect, a noble act, a splendid char- 
acter, whereby they may be contemplated 
again in miniature, as it were, when their 
outward form is no longer with us. Itisa 
valuable exercise for the mind, particularly 
for the faculties of selection and limitation. 
It cultivates good taste and intensifies con- 
centration. If it is difficult to write, it is 
easy to read; and its proporticns will 
often allow it to rest in the mind when 
longer poems are forgotten. Little and 
good, is its motto; and if it be the latter, 
its permanence and power will go far to 
make the former a term only applicable to 
the space it occupies on paper. 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE MARRIAGE OF THE EMPEROR OF 
CHINA 


“Tn Great Emperor has become a 
guest in Heaven.” Such were the words 
in which was officially announced the death 
of that dissipated monarch, the late Em- 
peror of China, who eleven years ago tot- 
tered into his grave a decrepit, worn-out 
man of barely thirty years of age. His 
reign (1851-1861) had not been a fortunate 
one —its commencement had witnessed 
the capture of the southern capital by the 
Taeping rebels, and its close was preceded 
by the occupation of Peking by the allied 
armies — and probably few, mourned for 
him, except, perhaps, the three hundred 
young ladies whom he left widows, and 
who by his death incurred the penalty of 
enforced celibacy in the “Cold Palace” 
during the remainder of their natural 
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lives. Happily, in this instance, the coun” 
try was spared that cominon sequel to the 
death of an Eastern monarch, a disputed 
succession, for only one son, a boy of eight 
years old, survived his polygamous father. 
On this lad, therefore, devolved the crown 


come of age — of ruling the three hundred 
millions of China. Meanwhile, a regency, 
under the presidency of the Dowager Em- 
press and the boy’s mother, on whom was 
bestowed the same rank by brevet, under- 
took the management of him and his af- 
fairs. The virile toga is donned early in 
the East, and in accordance with Chinese 
Imperial etiquette the young Emperor 
should have assumed that habit three years 
ago; but, for political reasons, the regency 
has up to this time kept him in the school- 
room. Now, however, at the ripe age of 
seventeen, his Imperial Majesty Tung-chi, 
proclaims himself a man, and steps forward 
to take the reins of power. But the 
“ Book of Ceremonies” lays it down as a 
rule that, before a sovereign attempts to 
rule his kingdom, he should try his hand 
onthe management of a household. * Mar- 
riage is the source of all rites,” says that 
venerable book ; and it was obviously ne- 
cessary, therefore, that, before beginning 
his political. career, he should enter into 
the complicated relations of imperial 
wedded life. 

Kings and rulers are seldom allowed to 
follow their unrestrained inclinations in 
the selection of their wives, and to the 
Emperor of China is denied even the small 
latitude of choice which is accorded to 
European monarchs. But, on the other 
hand, he has this inestimable advantage 
over his Western brethren, that, whereas 
their domestic comfort is in a great measure 
dependent on the dispositions of their sol- 
itary consorts, he can seek safety from the 
caprices of one wife in the society of a 
multitude. This consideration doubtless 
helped to render his Imperial Majesty 
Tung-chi quite indifferent as to the result 
of the efforts of the two Dowager Em- 
presses to settle him in life. Of the steps 
taken by the two ladies the Peking Gazette, 
that meagre and solitary journal of Chinese 
officialisin, gives us very faint indications. 
But here the immutability of Chinese man- 
ners and customs stand us in good stead, 
since, in the pages of the “ Ritual,” which 
was compiled for the guidance of the 
founders of the “Great Pure” dynasty, 
we find an accurate picture of the modes 
of procedure which have of late been agi- 
tating the masters of ceremonies and the 
female world within the yellow-glazed 
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tiles of the Imperial Palace. To begin at 
the beginning, we must go back for more 
than a year, for alliances of so august a 
nature are not to be arranged in a hurry; 
and if we had chanced to be in the “ Hall 
of Great Harmony ” one day in the begin- 
ning of the autumn of 1871, we should 
have been witnesses of the first act in the 
great matrimonial drama. Early in the 
morning we should have seen arrangements 
in course of being made for some great 
ceremony ; we should have seen the throne 
duly prepared for its royal occupant; we 
should have seen one table so placed as to 
lead us instantly to recognize it as the 
future depository of an imperial decree, 
and another as that of the great seal; we 
should have seen secretaries busy, and 
chamberlains ordering servants and drill- 
ing court gentlemen. Everything ready, 
music would announce the approach of 
the imperial sedan chair, borne by innu- 
merable coolies, and preceded, surrounded, 
and followed by heralds, marshals, eunuchs, 
and all the great officers of state. Amid 
a@ constant succession of bows, genuflec- 
tions, and prostrations the boy-Emperor 
would ascend the steps to the throne, and 
seat himself thereon. The heralds would 
advance and proclaim to the assembled 
representatives of the Empire that, in obe- 
dience to the orders of the Dowager Em- 
presses, his Imperial Majesty had deter- 
mined to make choice of an Empress, and 
that a commissioner and two deputy-com- 
missioners had been appointed to recom- 
mend a lady of the Empire for that great 
honour. As soon as the herald’s voice had 
ceased the Emperor would move slowly 
through a crowd of prostrate officials to 
his sedan chair, and when, surrounded by 
his followers, he had started for the apart- 
ments of the Dowager Empresses to an- 
nounce the conclusion of the ceremony, 
we might mingle with the mob of servitors 
in the courtyard to inspect the betrothal 
presents. On one side we should find 
standing in a row ten trained horses; ten 
suits of armour, intended to clothe the 
limbs of as many male relations of the 
future Empress, would be spread out on 
numerous tables; and a hundred pieces of 
silk and twice as many pieces of cloth 
would be laid ready to form the nucleus of 
the bridal trousseau. 

With haste have the Imperial Commis- 
sioners sét about the execution of their 
— errand — for in addition to an 

mpress, they were officially charged with 
the selection of three young ladies to oc- 
cupy the rank of junior wives. It was said 
at first that the daughter of the Tartar 
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General at Canton was to. share the Im- 
perial throne, but inquiry proved that she 
was past the prescribed age, so the Com- 
missioners carried their investigations else- 
where, with the result made known by the 
following decree promulgated by the Dow- 
ager Empresses in February last : — “ His 
Majesty the Emperor, having been called 
upon to occupy the throne while yet young, 
has now entered on the eleventh year of 
his reign, and it becomes our duty to select 
a virtuous lady to be his consort and 
Empress, that she may aid him in the cul- 
tivation of imperial virtue, and assist him 
in regulating the affairs of his palace. 
We have chosen Ah-lu-te, the accomplished 
and virtuous daughter of Chung-chi, sec- 
retary in the Han-lin College, as Empress. 
And we have further selected Fu-cha, the 
daughter of Fenghsiu, clerk in the Board 
of Punishments, to be the first; Ho-she-li, 
daughter of Prefect Chung-ling, to be sec- 
ond; and Ah-lu-te, daughter of the ex- 
lieutenant-general Sai Shang-ah, to be 
third junior wife.” These preliminaries 
being settled, the professors of the Fung- 
shwuy art were called in to choose an 
auspicious day for the ceremony. Fortu- 
nately for the manufacturer of imperial 
silk, these learned men declared that the 
16th of October was the first day on which 
the influences of heaven and earth worked 
together for the good of imperial brides 
and bridegrooms, and sufficient time wa; 
thus given him for the preparation of the 
thirty thousand rolls of silk which custom 
lays down as the quantity required to 
clothe the limbs of the young Empress. 
Of how many patterns these are composed 
we are not told; but this we know, that 
six colours, symbolical of as many virtues, 
must be found amongst them. The rolls 
of white silk, which but the other day left 
the looms of Soochow, have, doubtless, 
already been transformed into robes em- 
blematic of sincerity, clothed in which the 
Empress will receive visitors, and pay her 
respects to her liege lord. At the grand 
sacrifice to the ancient Emperors next 
spring her Imperial Majesty will call upon 
her dressers for the dust-coloured robe, in 
token that the mulberry training season 
has begun, and on the other great festivals 
of the year she will wear, in turn, dark 
blue, light blue, and red, embroidered with 
strangely-fashioned and brightly-coloured 
pheasants. At the time of full moon, 
when she and she alone of all the inmates 
of the harem has the right of access to the 
Emperor’s private apartments, she will be 
carried thither dressed in black, personi- 
fying of the female principle of nature 
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As the time draws near the preparations 
within the palace for the reception of the 
imperial bride are hurried forward, and on 
the day before the ceremony the prelimi- 
nary form of respectfully announcing to 
heaven and to earth the approaching event 
is solemnly gone through. And now, on 
the great day of the feast, the “ Hall of 
Great Harmony” is again the scene of 
bows and prostrations. Thither, early in 
the morning, the Emperor goes in state, to 
the music of drums and bells, and sur- 
rounded by all the chief officers of his 
household, to hear the decree read, in which 
is officially announced the immediate arri- 
val of the Empress Elect. That done, the 
Commissioners, eunuchs, and __ladies-in- 
waiting march in procession to the house 
of the fortunate secretary of the Han-lin 
College to claim hisdaughter. Surrounded 
by his sons and male relatives, Chung-chi 
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gifts on her parents and brothers. To the 
former he gives 200 taels of gold, 10,000 
taels of silver, 1,000 pieces of silk, 20 
trained horses, 20 stud horses, and 20 suits 
‘of armour ; to the latter, 100 taels of gold, 
5,000 taels of silver, 509 pieces of silk, 
1,090 pieces of cloth, 6 horses, a suit of 
armour, a box of bows, a quiver of arrows, 
2 suits of court clothes each, 2 ordinary 
suits of clothes, 2 fur robes, and‘a girdle. 
Afterwards he entertains her father, brath- 
‘ers, and male relatives, and the officers of 
‘the household at a grand feast; while to 
'Madame Chung-chi, her daughter, and to 
the great ladies of the palace the Dowager 
Empresses show like hospitality. With 
these fétes the festivities are brought toa 
close, and the palace gates shut on her Im- 
perial Majesty Ah-lu-te, to be opened only 
_when duty and the “ Book of Rites” agree 
in declaring it to be necessary. 


meets them at the front gate and conducts} As each junior wife and concubine ar- 
them through courtyard after courtyard rives she will as with modified 
into the great hall. Here the imperial de-| splendour to thg “ Hall of Great Harmo- 
cree announcing the marriage is again read, ‘ ny,” to which place the Emperor will come 
and Chung-chi kneels thrice and bows in state to “inspect” the new acquisition 
down his head to the ground nine times in to his harem. On these occasions the lov- 
token of his sense of the honourdone him. ‘ing cup, the sole ceremony which consti- 
The eunuchs and ladies-in-waiting then | tutes marriage, will be wanting, and after 
lead out Ah-lu-te, who first makes obei-|the “inspection” the lady will retire to 
sance to the throne, and then, after listen- her apartments, there to remain a prisoner, 
ing to the deed of registration read by the the victim of monotonous palace routine, 
lady heralds, takes leave of her mother and | for the remainder of her life. The present 
steps into the bridal sedan. At the front} must be a bnsy time for the Lord High 
gate her father kneels and bids her adieu, | Chamberlain, and the “ Hall of Great Har- 
and the procession forms up. First comes |mony ” must be the scene of many an as- 
the imperial band, followed by carts carry- | semblage of “ fair women and brave men,” 
ing tiie Commissioners, next comes the for the Empress and three junior wives 
bride, then the maids of honour; after | form but the nucleus of the harem over 
them the eunuchs on foot, and last of all| which the Emperor is called upon to exer- 
the gentlemen-in-waiting. At the “Bridge cise his administrative abilities. Nine 
of the Golden Waters,” within the pal- | wives of the second class, twenty-seven of 
ace, the Commissioners dismount, and | the third class, and eighty-one concubines 
when the procession reaches the “Firm | are yet to be added to this number before 
and Pure Palace” the eunuchs invite Ah- | the requirements laid down in the “ Ritu- 
lu-te to descend from her much-bedizened als” are fully complied with. Fortunately 
chair. In the centre hall the Emperor for the peace of the guardians of these 
meets his bride for the first time, and with | young ladies, abundance of official occupa- 
the ordinary ceremony of drinking the lov-' tion is provided for their fair charges, by 
ing cup the marriage is complete. But the constant recurrence of state ceremo- 
there is yet no rest for poor little Ah-lu-te. | nies. . Seventeen and eighteen ‘are mis- 
The instant that she becomes Empréss she 'chievous ages; and if this were not so itis 
goes in state to visit the Dowager Em- | probable that his Imperial Majesty would 
presses, and in return for three genuflec- | find the exercise set him of ruling a hun- 
tions and as many obeisances has the hon- dred and twenty idle and pampered young 
our of lunching with those august ladies.! women far more difficult than the more 
The “ Rituals” leave her undisturbed for | important task of governing an empire. 





the rest of the day, but on the morrow she 
pays visits to the Dowager Empresses and 
to the Emperor, and receives the congrat- 
ulations of the Court officials. In the af- 
ternoon the Emperor bestows wedding 


At all the great religious festivals in the 
year the Empress, attended by bevies of 
| her inferior rivals, plays a prominent part. 
| She holds levées, at which the Court ladies 
| attend, and pays visits to the wives of the 
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chief officers of state. On the death of 
a minister she either goes herself to con- 
dole with the widow, or sends one of the 
three juuior wives of the first rank to rep- 
resenther. She exercises jurisdiction over 
the imperial concubines, and examines with 
care the work done by them im the year. 
On all state occasions, when the Empress 
is unable to be present, the three senior 
wives act as her depu-ies, and on her de- 
cease they play the part of chief mourners. 
To the lot of the wives of the second rank 
falls the duty of instructing the nine 
troops, into which the twenty-seven wives 
of the third rank, and the eighty-one con- 
cubines are divided, in the virtues, lan- 
uage, deportment, and work which are 
tting for them. ‘They attend on the Em- 
press at all state funerals, and add loud 
wailings to her lamentations. They su- 
perintend the female servants of the pal- 
ace, and they prepare the objects to be of- 
fered at the great sacrifices. In each and 
all of these various services the concubines 
play inferior parts. Their special duty is 
to assist the wives of the third rank in 
managing the servants and in preparing 
for the religious services. Some of them 
also help the thirty-two eunuch tailors to 
make the clothes of the court, and others 
find employment in similar company as 
dressers to the Empress and junior wives. 
These and the numerous other duties ex- 
ected of them are quite enough, if faith- 
ully performed, to keep the hundred and 
twenty-one pairs‘of little hands busily en- 
gaged. The “ Rituals” declare that there 
shall be no drones within the palace, and 
let us hope that her Majesty Al-lu-te and 
her hundred and twenty rivals, who are 
now a3sembling round the boy-Empceror, 
will prove themselves as diligent as are 
said to have been the model ladies of days 
gone by. 
If to the performance of his public func- 
tions we add the duty of his becoming ac- 
uainted with all these fair daughters of 
an, it is plainly impossible that the Em- 
peror can pass his days in idleness; and 
down to the minutest detail the « Rituals ” 
prescribe the part he is to play in all and 
every capacity, whether as king upon his 
throne, as priest before the altar, or as pa- 
terfamilias in ‘the midst of his domestic 
joys. And this illustrates the peculiar po- 
sition which the Emperor of China occu- 
pies among the monarchs of the East. As 
a temporal sovereign he is obeyed, and as 
a spiritual ruler he is worshipped. In his 
double claim to supremacy he somewhat 
resembles the kings of Hebrew history, 
and finds his approximate counterpart in 
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modern times in the Pope of Rome. The 
sacredness of his person throws a religious 
halo around every action of his life. His 
meals are so arranged as to symbolize sac- 
rificial feasts. When he partakes of vege- 
tables he is invited to reflect on the work 
of the Chinese Adam; and when he tastes 
the six kinds of grains his thoughts are 
earried back to the first turner ef the sod. 
Soft music is played to encourage his ap- 
petite, and the dishes are removed from 
table to the tune of fifes and drums. The 
maxim that “the king can do no wrong,” 
takes rather the form in China of “ what- 
ever the king does is holy, righteous, and 
pure,” and hence many of the imperial do- 
ings, which would be frowned at in Europe, 
receive in China the sacred sanction of 
religion. To this circumstance we owe it 
that in the “ Rituals ” we find so many de- 
tails of the private life of the Emperor 
and of the ladies of the palace. We learn 
that in every fifteen days the Emperor 
receives visits from representatives of each 
rank of wife and concubine. On each of 
the first nine days of the month one of 
nine concubines selected from the eighty- 
one pay their respects to him; on the next 
three succeeding days three of the wives 
of the third rank have that honour; then 
follows one of the second rank; then one 
of each of the two superior grades; and 
at every fuil moon the Empress, and she 
alone, is his companion. During the last 
half of the month the order of visits is 
reversed, and in this way, in the course of 
about four months, the Emperor enjoys the 
society of every lady of his harem. 

If we wander from the ladies’ apart- 
ments into the other quarters of the palace 
we find them swarming with those officials 
whose various callings and immense num- 
bers go far to make up the barbaric splen- 
dour of eastern courts, — marshals, cham- 
berlains, and lords-in-waiting are there in 
shoals, but we do not concern ourselves 
with those great gentlemen. Our object 
is to gain some insight into the every-day 
life in store for his Imperial Majesty Tung- 
chi, and the more domestic functionaries 
with whom he will be surrounded. We 
therefore give a wide berth to all wearers 
of high official buttons, and enter int» con- 
versation with the first good-natured look- 
ing maitre d’hétel that we meet. He takes 
us into the buttery, and we are just in 
time to see his brethren on duty — our 
guide tells us that there are altogether 152 
of them —prepare the materials for the 
Emperor’s dinner. Some are giving out 
the six kinds of grain which are to form 
the vegetable part of the repast; others 
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are making hashes of the various sacri- 
ficial meats; the cellarmen are pouring 
out the allotted quantity of half-a-dozen 
different kinds of wine; skilful hands are 
slicing the meats for the savoury dishes, 
and are weighing out the hundred and 
twenty kinds of spices which are to season 
them; while others are preparing delicate 
morsels, such as the choice parts of a 
sucking-pig or the fat of kidneys, to serve 
as a bonne bouche at the last. When all 
the covers have been duly laid out and 
prepared, they are carried into the kitchen, 
where 128 cooks stand ready to receive 
them. 

On fast-days — that is to say, when any 
great misfortune overtakes the country — 
the Emperor goes without this grand re- 
past; and if he and his Court were to take 
a little more exercise and to fast a little 
oftener than they do, it is possible that a 
reduction might be made in the staff of 
fifty-two doctors who at present reside 
within the palace walls. But, unfortu- 
nately, the idea of bodily exertion is ab- 
horrent to the mind of every true China- 
man; the three score and two imperial 
huntsmen must often have cause to com- 
plain that 


Their hawks are tired of perch and hood 
Their weary greyhounds loath their food, 


— unless, indeed, they cater for the market 
on their own account, a supposition to 
which the occasional activity observable in 
the neighbourhood of the royal preserves 
lends some colour —for hunting, which, 
before the Tartar habits of the founders of 
the dynasty had been subdued by contact 
with Chinese luxury, was the constant 
amusement of the Emperors and their 
Courts, has now, under the degenerate 
rule of their descendants, dwindled down 
to avery occasional battue, conducted in 
the most contemptibly luxurious and un- 
sportsmanlike manner. But though the 
huntsmen of modern times have little to 
do, we can well imagine that all those 
whose duty it is to pamper the appetite are 
fully employed. ‘There can be little doubt 
that the hands of the hundred wine-mak- 
ers, the ninety turtle-catchers, the ninety- 
three icemen, the eighty-nine fishermen, 
the eleven jewellers, and others, are seldom 
idle. Itis also worthy of remark that, 
amid all the vast population assembled 
within the palace walls, we find no refer- 
ence toa single priest of any sect or de- 
nomination, the Emperor himself excepted, 
and four praying women seem to be deem- 
ed amply sufficient to gain forgiveness for 
the sins of the Court, and to secure the 
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favour of heaven for their Imperial Majes- 
ties and the Empire at large. 
Rosert K. Dovatas. 


From The Saturday Review, 
FORCE IN LITERATURE. 


A curious paper might be written on 
the singular errors made by men of high 
reputation in their critical judgments, 
Something of the kind was lately done in 
one of the magazines. Instances of such 
blunders abound since people: first began 
to cultivate the art. When, for example, 
we read the critical sentences of the last 
century we are amazed at the inconceiv- 
able blindness which they seem to imply. 
Goldsmith, to take a case at random, was 
undoubtedly a man of fine taste; he tells 
us, @ propos of Waller’s ode on the death 
of Cromwell, that our poetry was not then 
“quite harmonized; so that this, which 
would now be looked upon as a slovenly 
sort of versification, was in the times in 
which it was written almost a prodigy of 
harmony.” In the same place, after prais- 
ing the harmony of the Rape of the Lock, 
he observes that the irregular measure at 
the opening of the Allegro and Penseroso 
“hurts our English ear.” We can only 
wonder at the singular taste which in- 
duced our grandfathers to fancy that 
“harmony,” of all things, was their strong 
point, and that Pope’s mechanical monoto- 
ny was to the exquisite versification of 
Spenser and Milton as Greek sculpture to 
the work of some self-taught medizval 
carver. The same incapacity for perceiv- 
ing what to us appear almost sclf-evident 
truths is as obvious in a wider kind of 
criticism. When Voltaire called Shake- 
speare “a drunken savage,” it was a mere 
outbreak of spleen; but Voltaire in his 
sober moods, and he is followed in this by 
Horace Walpole, speaks still more con- 
temptuously of one of the two or three 
men who can be put beside Shakespeare. 
He marvels at the dulness of people who 
can admire anything so “stupidly extrav- 
agant and barbarous” as the Divina Com- 
media. These monstrous misunderstand- 
ings are to be explained by the natural 
incapacity of the subjects of one literary 
dynasty for judging of those of another. 
But the judgments of contemporaries on 
each other are not much more trustworthy. 
The long-continued contempt for Bunyan 
and Defoe was merely an expression of 
the ordinary feeling of the cultivated class- 
es towards anything which was identifiod 
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with Grub Street; but it is curious to ob-, the principle of the conservation of forces, 
serve the incapacity of such a man as_ we discover that the fall of a given weight 
Johnson to understand Gray or Sterne, through a given distance is equiva'ent to 
and the contempt which Walpole ex-| the development of a given quantity of 


ressed for Johnson and Goldsmith, whilst 
“ sincerely believed the poems of Mason 


heat. In like manner we should discover 
that the same force when converted into 


were destined toimmortality. Nor, again, intellectual activity will generate a given 
can we flatter ourselves that this narrow | quantity of poetry or philosophy. And, 
vision was characteristic only of a school | conversely, we may compare the merit of 


which has now decayed. 
blunders at least equally palpable in the 
opinions expressed by the great poets at 
the beginning of this century. Such, for 
example, is the apparently sincere convic- 


tion of Byron that Rogers and Moore were | 


the truest poets among his contempo- 
raries; that Pope was the first of all Eng- 
lish, if not of all existing, poets; and that 
Wordsworth was nothing but a namby- 
pamby driveller. The school of Words- 
worth and Southey uttered judgments at 
least equally hasty in the opposite direc- 
tion. Many odd instances of the degree 
in which prejudice can blind a’ man of gen- 
uine taste are to be found in the writings 
of their disciple, De Quincey. To men- 
tion no other, he speaks of “ Mr. Goethe,” 
as an immoral and second-rate author, 
who owes his reputation chiefly to the 
fact of his long life and his position at the 
Court of Weimar. With which we may 
compare Charles Lamb's decided prefer- 
ence of Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus to Goethe’s 
immortal Faust. Our grandchildren, it 
may be feared, will find equal reason for 
revising the judgments wiich now pass 
current amongst us. How, they will ask, 
could people be found to mistake the sec- 
ondhand pedantry of (we leave the 
name to be supplied according to the 
taste of our readers) for genuine inspira- 
tion, or to overlook the productions of the 
immortal Smith and Brown, which were 
then read only by the unlearned or by 
some small circle of true believers ? 

If criticism should ever rise to the dig- 
nity of science, such mistakes will be im- 
possible. We shall discover some infalli- 
ble gauge of literary merit, which will im- 
mediately detect lurking genius in the 
most improbable disguises. One of the 
axioms that will lie at the foundation of 
the future science will probably be ex- 
pressed in some such formula as this, that 
the one real virtue is force, though it may 
appear in many manifestations. Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer maintains that the laws of 
every phenomenon throughout the uni- 
verse, including all spiritual and intellect- 
ual as well as physical phenomena, may 
be ultimately stated as corollaries from 
the primary laws of force. By applying 
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mining how much force was consumed in 
their productions. If. for example, Shake- 
speare’s brain did an amount of work 
equal to ten foot-pounds in composing the 
soliloquy of Hamlet, and Goethe’s did an 
amount equal to five of the same units in 
composing Mignon’s song in Wilhelm Meis- 
ter, then the merit of the soliloquy is pre- 
cisely double that of the song. We lay 
no particular stress on this theory, which 
has, as some people may fancy, a rather 
materialist sound, but it may serve as an 
illustration of our proposed principle. To 
compare the merits of any two writers, de- 
cide which exhibits the greater amount of 
force, and as arule you may safely pro- 
nounce him to be the greater. 

Thus the quality which chiefly serves to 
distinguish talent from genius is origin- 
ality. The man who produces a new idea 
capable of germinating in the minds of his 
readers is so far a greater man than he 
who is merely the channe! for transmitting 
ideas already expressed by some original 
thinker. This is the one great quality 
which distinguishes the few leaders of the 
world from the great mass of dealers in 
second-hand opinion; and it is due simply 
to an excess of power. Anybody can fol- 
low a beaten track, but to strike out a path 
for yourself involves an amount both of in- 
tellectual and moral force which falls only 
to the select few. Wherever it is found, 
we may say that its possessor is by birth- 
right one of the immortals, though circum- 
stances may stifle his powers of utterance; 
and every one knows what a strange in- 
fluence he possesses even when his remarks, 
though original, have been anticipated by 
some one else. A man who speaks from 
his own mind is so far anew force, and 
therefore affects us in a manner essentially 
different, from the ordinary writer, who can 
be considered merely as the surface upon 
which external forces have impinged, in 
order to rebound. : Within the same class, 
again, it is easy to accept the theory that 
the merit of a writer is proportional to his 
vigour. The difficulty begins when we en- 
deavour to compare writings differing 
in species as well as in merit. There are 
some writings in which force shows it- 
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self, as it were, naked, and is obviously the 
secret of the influence which they exert 
over us. Such, for example, is that mascu- . 
line and nervous prose of which we have , 
so many masters in English literature, and | 
which sometimes looks so easy when it is 
really so difficult. The clear compressed | 
reasoning of Hobbes, the manly common | 
sense of Locke, the incomparable energy : 
of Swift, and the comparatively coarse | 
dogmatizing of Cobbett have all a kind of 
family, or rather national, likeness; and, | 
fortunately, we are not without some mod- | 
ern examples of the same style. Lovers | 
of a more florid rhetoric are apt to despise 
the simple downright vernacular of the 
writers we have named, and even to fancy 
that it must be easy to express such plain 
thoughts in plain words. Nothing can in 
fact be further from the truth; because the 
quality which makes such writing possible 
is just that intensity of mind which belongs 
only to powerful natures. The direct ex- 

ression of the thoughts of a feeble person 
is simply insipid. On the other hand, the 
gorgeous rhetoric of Burke or Milton or 
Jeremy Tayior is also good so far as it is a 
symptom of force taking a different direc- 
tion. The energy which in one case dis- 
plays itself by a strong grasp of a few lead- 
ing principles displays itself in the other by 
overlaying themr with a vast variety of illus- 
trations and applications. The same 
amount of intellectual power may be dis- 
played in Swift’s attack upon Wood’s cop- 
per coinage, and in Burke’s on a regicide 
peace. Swift’s power appears in the kind 
of bulldog tenacity with which he throttles 
his antagonists; and Burke’s in the versati- 
lity with which he perplexes them by every 
conceivable mode of assault. To decide 
which is the greater, we must wait for that 
new calculus of the future which will en- 
able us to estimate the total expenditure 
of force in either case. Hasty critics, as a 
rule, happen to find one variety of expres- 
sion more congenial to them than the other, 
and fail to observe that it is a question, 
not of the essential power, but of the mode 
of application. In some cases a concentra- 
tion, and in others a diffusion, of force may 
be most appropriate; and it is a great, 
though a very common, mistake to apply 
the same measure to all. 

There is another variety of literature in 
which the principle does not seem to apply 
at first sight. Many of our poets, for ex- 
ample, appear to owe their success to a 
weakness rather than to strength. The 
more accurate statement, however, would 
appear to be that great strength of any one 
faculty is apt to throw a man off his 
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balance. The very greatest men, the Dan- 
tes, Shakespeares, or Goethes, are men of 
thoroughly healthy and equable develop- 
ment. But the second-rate men, the Popes 
or Shelleys, are apt to be morbid because 
some of their talents are developed at the 
expense of the rest. Pope, for example, 
had, as Atterbury said, a mens curva in cor- 
pore curvo. But his greatness was owing, 
not to the distortion, but to the marvellous 
quickness and keenness, of his intellect. 
He abounds in the most brilliant flashes of 
thought, but is unable to maintain a steady 
pressure. He is a poet therefore by fits 
and starts, and has composed innumerable 
couplets of wonderful merit, but scarcely 
one satisfactory poem. Heis an example 
therefore of intermittent power ; which is to 
the sustained power of healthier writers 
what a series of explosions by gunpowder 
is to the continuous expansion of steam. 
So Byron said of himself that he was like 
a tiger who would make but one spring, 
and if he failed went grumbling back to 
his den. The force is the same in all cases, 
but it may vary indefinitely in its mode of 
action. The morbid poets have an ex- 
traordinary sensitiveness to certain emo- 
tions and perceptions; and sensitiveness 
of ali kinds is a symptom of an active in- 
tellect and of strength of feeling. The 
man who can perceive the most delicate 
variations of colour or temperature is not 
in ordinary parlance so strong as the man 
who can raise a hundredweight with his 
little finger. But he has a finer touch, a 
more delicate instrument in his physical 
organization. The value of his work will 
depend, not upon the degree of his percep- 
tive faculty, but upon the strength of his 
feelings and his power of expressing them. 
The fineness of his organs determines 
what kind of materials he is to use; but 
the merit of the work depends entirely 
upon the vigour with which he turns them 
to account. The man of very delicate sen- 
sibility produces, it may be, a rarer 
variety of work; his fabrics are spun of 
gossamer instead of cotton; but though 
more interesting to the connoisseur, they do 
not possess more intrinsic excellence than 
those of the man of coarser organization 
but equal intellectual and emotional vigour. 
Shelley’s poetry is more exquisite than 
Byron’s, but it is not therefore more ad- 
mirable. 

Critics of young authors should there- 
fore judge the performances of the novices 
by the energy they display. Whatis called 
good taste is generally a very questionable 
symptom in a young man; for it is too 
often symptomatic of a docility resulting 
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from deficient vigour. The advice to a 
youth to cut out his finest passages was 
all very well with a view to the propitiation 
of ordinary criiics and as a way of recom- 
mending vigorous self-discipline. But it is 
infinitely more important that there should 
be something to cut out than that the ex- 
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cision should be performed; and a super- 
fluity of energy, whatever faults it may 
produce at starting, is the best of all symp- 
toms. Unluckily faults of taste do not al- 
ways or generally proceed from an excess, 
and may easily arise from a deficiency, of 
vigour. 





Supposep Discovery oF THE QuEEN oF SuE- 
BA’s PALAcE. — M. Mauch, an African traveller, 
thus writes: —‘‘I believe that I have found 
the real Ophir, in lat. 20 deg. 15 min. 8., long. 
26 deg. 30 min. E., and [ think I possess proofs 
of the fact. The ruins which have been so often 
spoken about are composed of two masses of 
edifice, in a tolerably good state of preservation. 
The first is on a mountain of granite; and, 
amongst other constructions, is to be remarked 
one which is an imitation of the Temple of Sol- 
omon, being fortress and sanctuary at the same 
time, the walls of which are built in wrought 
granite, without mortar, and still -eing more 
than 380 ft. high. Beams of cedar served as 
ceiling to the narrow and covered galleries. No 
inscription exists, but only some special designs 
of ornamentation which announce a great anti- 
quity. The whole western purtof the mountain 
is covered with blocks of great size, which seem 
to indicate terraces. The second mass of ruins 
is situated to the south of the mountain, from 
which it is separated by a low valley; it retains 
a well-preserved circular form, with walls con- 
structed as a labyrinth, also without mortar; a 
tower still exists, 30 ft. high, 17 ft. in diameter 
at the base, and 9 ft. at the top. The circular 
edifice is accompanied by a large number of 
others situated in the front, and which doubt- 
less served as the habitation of the Queen of 
Sheba’s suite, I have drawn, not without diffi- 
culty, a general sketch and a plan of this pal- 
ace, I was confirmed by the natives themselves 
in the idea that these ruins date from the 
Queen’s time. Forty years since sacrifices were 
still offered up on the mountain. The natives 
still call the circular building the House of the 
Great Princess.’’ 


Deep-seA Expioration. — Her Majesty’s 
surveying ship Challenger arrived at Gibraltar 
from Lisbon on the 18th ult. It is stated that 
deep soundings which have been thken show 
that a gentle slope extends from the Lisbon shore 





into deep water in the direction of Madeira. 
Favourable weather prevailing after leaving 
Lisbon, a few hauls were made with the dredge 
which were attended with fair results. On the 
finest day a common fishing trawl was lowered 
to the bottom, a depth of three-quarters of a 
mile, with the greatest success, for on its being 
hauled again to the surface not only did it con- 
tain in great abundance beautiful specimens of 
corals and sponges, but several deep-sea fish 
were found. These latter arrived at the surface 
nearly dead, the expansion of the air in their 
bodies on being relieved from the pressure of 
the water at such depths proving sufficient to 
tear them open. By the experiments already 
made on board the Challenger it is considered 
to be placed beyond doubt that similar captures 
can be made from the greatest depths, but the 
consequences to the fish captured must always 
prove an insurmountable obstacle to any idea of 
acclimatization which might be entertained. 
The utmost care has been and will continue to 
be taken in preserving specimens of these newly- 
discovered animals, The Challenger may be 
expected to arrive at Madeira from Gibraltar on 
the 30th inst. 


AKAZGA, THE AFRICAN OrnDEAL Porson. — A 
French chemist has made some experiments 
with the poison akazga— received from West 
Africa in bundles of long, slender, crooked 
stems, and used there as an ordeal — and finds 
it to resemble nux vomica in its physiological 
effects. He has separated from it a new crystal- 
line alkaloid, closely resembling strychnia, but 
differing from it in being precipitated by alka- 
line bicarbonates. A su;pected wizard is made 
to drink an infusion of the bark, and then to 
walk over small sticks of the plant; if guilty, 
he stumbles, and tries to step over the sticks as 
if they were logs, finally falling in convulsions, 
when he is beaten to death by clubs; if inno- 
cent, the kidneys act freely, and the poison is 
supposed to be thus eliminated. 





